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WANTED—A SCIENTIST 


of the first order, if necessary of senior standing, but as young as 
possible, with a knowledge of the theory of science, to investigate 
and conduct the introduction of young children, 44~10, to science 


and scientific method. 


The problem will be at least fourfold: 


HE ABILITY to absorb instruction depends 

on the emotional attitude of the child to- 
wards the process of being instructed as well 
as on the inherited quality of the brain. But 
the discovery of the idea of discovery and the 
ability to tolerate fact—which constitute the 
scientific attitude of mind—are the intellectual 
basis, on which, together with the emotional 
factor, subsequent intellectual progress is 
likely to rest. 


Thus arises the need for a technique to utilise 
and develop the child’s native curiosity in the 
way the wheels go round—his interest for 
stance in mud and water and his pleasure in 
Messing about—in such a way as, in the long 
fun, to obtain the maximum conversion of 
these drives into a controllable instrument of 
organised thought. 


This involves the investigation by careful and 
delicate observation not only of what sort of 
activities are best introduced into the en- 
vironment but what should be the order of 
Opportunity for these activities. Much is done 
by leaving the child who prefers modelling 
with clay to heating mercury, or working a lathe 
to watching caterpillars or painting a table, to 
do so. But there is no such thing as absolute 
freedom and the very nature of the opportu- 
nities to a large extent limits and dictates his 
activities. And it is always possible—and this 
Cannot be decided by a priori argument but 
only by observation—that to sip hastily at 
¢very Hower may spoil the appetite. 
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[ {Will now be plain that this type of environ- 
ment-arranging needs also the provision of 
specially designed apparatus. Apparatus for 
adolescents is too arbitrary and traditional 
often in the very irrelevance of its forms, is 
insufficiently diagrammatic, and being de- 
Signed for illustration and the support of text 
and teacher rather than for discovery 
Tequires—as experiments on intelligent but 
Nocent adults will show—a pre-knowledge 
Of its Purpose. The apparatus needs to be 
Specially adapted to the child’s capacity for 
‘tence, patience and manipulation, and to 


be designed to meet the lack of assumptions 
which are implicit in our adult thinking but in 
haphazardly collecting which a lifetime may. 
be consumed. There is needed a continually 
accumulating fluid collection of apparatus 
suitable for each stage of the child’s mental 
growth, devised clearly enough to enable him 
to discover in response to effort the answers 
to his own questions. Further there is needed 
the verbal apparatus of explanations of the 
history of men’s thoughts and instruments 
concerning the same problems with which 
the child is occupying himself; accounts re- 
ceding further and further back into the past 
as the child’s sense of a past matures, instead 
of an isolated ‘subject’ being worked uneasily 
forward to an ill-patched join with the present. 
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T is as yet uncertain whether there exist any 
special factors limiting or making undesirable 
the introduction of children of4—10 to scientific 
knowledge and scientific thought. That is to 
say whether the apprehension of multiple and 
pomussive causality which is painful to the 
uman ming with its innate tendency to ac- 
cept and manufacture explanations in terms 
of unitary and magical causality, is in early life 
so much more painful that the forces—equally 
innate—of curiosity and intellectual aggression 
towards the external world would be stunted 
instead of stimulated. Or whether, on the other 
hand, it is not rather a quantitative question, as 
at present seems indicated—one of developing 
methods compatible with the child’s childish- 
ness, with his need of phantasy, and of grading 
the demands of reality to his capacity. 


This is the main theoretical question.. 
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AS it is hoped that the occupant of the post 
will in addition to exercising and de- 
veloping an art make of the task a piece of 
scientific work and research leading eventually 
to the publication of his results—negative as 
well as positive—he will need to make ample 
records. For this purpose the services of a 
shorthand-typist will be placed at his disposal. 


Certain preliminary work with children of 4-7 has already been 
done at Cambridge at the Malting House School successfully 
nough to encourage the directors of the school to make a full-time 
ng period appointment specially for its development. 
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Continued from preceding page 
They hope to make of the appointment the beginnings of a 
research institute into problems connected with education. Hence 
they are all the more anxious to obtain the services of someone of 
outstanding suitability for the work. 


He would need not merely to be a specialist in his own branch 
but to have some little acquaintance with other sciences, the 


history of science and the history of religious beliefs. 


it will be apparent that this type of research, 
more than any other, would depend for its 
success not only on intellectual qualifications 
but also on a favouring psychological back- 
ground. Ideally desirable—if the view here 
taken of the possibilities of such research is 
justified—would be an immense ability to 
wait and see, such as would make a good field 
anthropologist or naturalist—freedom from 
irritation at the childishness of children, power 
to see them make false inferences and misuse 
apparatus, noting the facts but not being an- 
noyed by them. 


f Picea must be an innate willingness to try 
to grasp the child’s assumptions and to 
abstain from using the facile escape of verbal 


explanations in favour of the method of staging 
and re-staging occurrences till thechild derives 
from his experience, not merely a particular 
atom of knowledge which will the more inti- 
mately become part of his mental structure, 
but the knowledge—one of the roots of under- 
standing—of the manner in which first-hand 
knowledge is obtained. 


Particularly in the child’s early years must 
be eschewed the attitude of the pedagogue— 
the dealer in predigested reality and second- 
hand knowledge—in favour of that of the 
co-investigator, not least in order that when 
later in life the child needs second-hand know- 
ledge more and more, he shall the better be 
able to accept and handle it. 


HE directors of the Malting House School are aware of the formidable 
§ pee of these desiderata. They do not however intend them as an 
absolute condition of the appointment but rather as an all-round view of 
the problem, stated in the hope that others may sufficiently share in the 
attitude outlined to be attracted to the work notwithstanding its difficulties. 
While they are willing to consider applications for the post from the 
teaching profession, they look rather to those who have already engaged 
in some sort of scientific work and whose reactions to children have not 
been influenced by the necessity of teaching them. 


In order to be able to obtain the services of the man most suited 
to the work they are advertising widely and they are prepared 
to pay such salary as will enable him to leave his present 
occupation, whatever that may be. Commumications should 
be addressed to the Directors, the Malting House, Cambridge. 


Professor SIR ERNEST RUTHERFORD, P.R.S., Professor PERcy Nunn, D.Sc., 
and Mr J. B. S. HALDANE, have kindly consented to assist the directors in 
the final selection of candidates. 


N the belief that there may be a substantial number of parents who 
I are dissatisfied with the overworked ignorance of the majority of our 
schools and are at the same time anxious to avoid the emotionally- 
determined efforts of cranks, the directors of the Malting House School, 
Cambridge, have decided to convert it into a partly residential school, at 
present for children from 4 to 9. The Malting House School, founded as 
a day school in October, 1924, by Cambridge parents, is a non-profit 
making institution and in addition it has been fortunate enough to secure 
from friends of education financial support, so that it shall be run with 
the sole consideration of educational efficiency and progress. 


The directors would be glad to hear from parents who have children 
of the age whom they might care to send to the School. The fees will be 


£115 per annum inclusive. 


The following 1s a statement of the assumptions on which the existence of 
the school is based and of the methods used there: 


6 le body of knowledge which the changing 
economic and social order of the twentieth 
century demands, particularly from the middle- 
class individual, is likely to increase yet further 
and requires for its greatest use and greatest 
enjoyment the backing of an organised collec- 
tion of emotional and intellectual drives. It 
is highly probable that these drives, usually 
grouped together in the term curiosity, exist 
in the early lives of most people, and that their 
striking loss in later years, rendering many born 
with good brains intellectually ineffective and 
tired of life, is due to some large extent to 
laming by early influences. 


The most consciously held aim of the edu- 
cator should therefore be to avoid damaging 
these drives, and, lest his life should pass in 
loading ships with ballast, to rank that aim 
before that of the instillation of knowledge— 
particularly in the early years when relatively 
little knowledge can be instilled and great 
damage can be done. 


At present there is no recognised, infallible 
or easily-applied technique for the preserva- 
tion of curiosity during education. Neverthe- 
less the directors believe that the learning of 
how to learn and a scientific scrutiny of familiar 
things, an attitude of critical curiosity and inte]- 
lectual aggression to the unknown, require to 
be preceded by the discovery of the idea of 
discovery. 


The method employed at Cambridge with 
children ranging from 3 to 7 to forward this 
result is on the one hand to eliminate the 


arbitrary authority of the pedagogue and to 
substitute for it the attitude of the co-investi- 
gator (“Let’s find out”? and not on any verbal 
information js the answer given to most ques- 
tions), and on the other hand to provide an 
environment with more than usual scope for 
activity, intellectual and social, including ap- 
paratus which shall both set problems and 
provide their solutions. For instance: a lathe, 
stimulative poser of many arithmetical and 
geometrical questions—apparatus showing the 
expansion of materials under heat where 
nothing visible may happen except with pa- 
tience—a garden with plants (which may 
without taboo be dug up every day to see how 
they are getting on, leading mainly to the 
discovery that that is a temptation best resisted 
if growth is desired)—animals which breed 
—weighing machines graded from a see-saw 
with weights, through kitchen scales, to a 
laboratory balance—typewriters to bridge the 
gap between writing and reading—double- 
handled saws which compel co-operation— 
and clay for modelling, where phantasy pays 
toll to skill and effort. 


Complementary to, but always lagging be- 
hind this, 1s the attitude more and more implied 
for the child that ‘‘ Life is too short for you to 
discover all that the human race has discovered 
before you”’ (this is a fact that we cannot wait 
for a child to discover) ‘‘and now I am going 
to teach you. And the things I am going to 
teach you were discovered in the same kind of 
way as you yesterday discovered that sand 
would not burn on a bonfire, that water is 


composed of those two gases you combined, 
and that some people, like Miss So-and-So, 
believe in fairies and that some do not.” 


The Cambridge work—admittedly limited 
and in a school consciously designed for chil- 
dren who are above the normal—goes to show 
that the demand for information and the 
receptivity to ordinary instruction is by these 
methods at least not lessened. 


The environment may need altering. The 
directors claim no fixity for it. As the children 
row to University age (to which it is hoped 
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to carry them) it will constantly need adding 
to. 

But it is to make these alterations with 
security that they—and other schools—need 
the help of central research institutes drawing in 
the work of investigators in correlated subjects 
and attached to the schools, local departments, 
continuously recording, testing and, it is to be 
hoped influencing the work done with each child. 

For we need to discover no less how to 
reduce the psychological cost of attaining to 
our present standards of education, than how 
to produce more highly educated people. 


| Bes enquiry having failed to produce the candidate required, the 
directors have recently issued on a widespread scale the above 


advertisement of their need for an 


all-round scientist—if necessary of 


senior standing—to investigate and conduct the introduction of children 


to scientific thought and method. 


The object of the directors in advertising so widely has been to obtain 


the attention of a large number of scientists—not necessarily pedagogues 
—and therefore as large a range of applications as possible from which to 
make a selection. They hope also by stating publicly their view of a 
problem, which has not yet received sufficient attention, to precipitate the 
attention and agreement, disagreement or co-operation of all those— 
scientists, parents, educationists or members of the general public—who 
are interested in its solution. 
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it may be mentioned that a week’s activities 
of the children have been filmed (the children 
being ‘‘ stalked” whilst engaged in their every- 
day occupations). A private view of the film ts 
shortly to be given in London, probably on a 
Sunday afternoon. Those who would ltke to see tt 
are asked to send their names and addresses to the 
Directors, the Malting House, Cambridge, and a 
formal invitation will in due course be sent to them. 


wm visitors to the school are welcomed, 
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SEXUAL AND SOCIAL SENTIMENTS! 
By J. C. FLUGEL. 


I. The antagonism between sexual and social sentiments (pp. 139-141). 
II. The instinctual forces involved in this antagonism (pp. 141-144). 
III. Nature of the psychological differences between sexual and social re- 
lationships (pp. 144-147). 
IV. ‘Homosociality’ and ‘heterosociality’ (pp. 147-151). 
V. The predominance of male homosociality (pp. 151-152). 
VI. The cause of this predominance (pp. 152-158). 
VII. The increasing sociality of women (pp. 158-159). 
VILL The predominantly heterosocial direction of women’s sociality (pp. 
159-161). 
IX. The rdle of the family in the formation of social sane (pp. 161-163). 
X. The varying nature of the psychological relationship between the family 
_ and society (pp. 163-168). 
XI. The co-operation of sexual and social instincts (pp. 168-174). 
XIT. Summary (pp. 174-176). 


I. 


IN a paper in an earlier volume of this Journal? I endeavoured to 
indicate in broad outline the biological background of the intra-psychic 
conflict which results in the general tendency towards the repression of 
sexual tendencies and to show that this intra-psychic conflict, which 
Freud’s work had brought into such striking prominence, could, from 
certain points of view, be looked upon as the psychological aspect of 
that biological antagonism between Individuation and Genesis to which 
Herbert Spencer had already drawn attention. At one point in that 
paper? I pointed out that in man the higher degrees of individuation 
are closely bound up with the processes of socialization, so that the 
antagonism in question may often appear in the form of a struggle 
between the social forces and their psychical representatives within the 

1 Based on a paper read to the Birmingham Branch of the British Psychological 
aniety, Feb. 24th, 1927. 

“On the Biological Basis of Sexual Reprewion and its Sociological Significance,’ 


is Journal, 1921, 1, p. 225. 
3 Ibid. p. 248. 
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mind upon the one hand and the sexual trends upon the other. It is 
to a consideration of certain aspects of this latter struggle that the 
present communication is devoted. 

Superficial observation of human existence under present-day con- 
ditions shows clearly that, just as there is a certain inevitable incom- 
patibility between the full gratification of the sexual and reproductive 
powers on the one hand and the full utilization and enjoyment of the 
individual’s highest powers of sublimation on the other, so also is there 
an evident clash of interest between the sexual and the social sides of 
life. A man who falls in love tends to lose some or all of the sentiments 
that he has in common with his fellows and that bind him to them in 
a common social life. He becomes less obviously gregarious, avoids 
crowded places, neglects the company of his friends and may even 
(though this is less inevitable) become indifferent to the desires and 
interests which he shares with these friends, the interests connected 
with his professional, social, political and recreative activities. On the 
other hand he acquires a new and absorbing pre-occupation in which 
others do not share. A formal betrothal makes matters no better in 
this respect, and marriage, though to some extent it paves the way to a 
fresh equilibrium, opens up a long vista of domestic responsibilities, all 
calculated to diminish the time and energy for interest and activities 
of a more social nature. Under these circumstances it would be quite 
comprehensible if the surviving members of some bachelor circle, seeing 
their ranks continuously depleted by those who have succumbed to 
matrimony, were to repeat Maxim de Traille’s words “C’est désespérant, 
nous nous marions tous”; words of which Stevenson reminds us in his 
eloquent treatment of this very theme in the opening pages of Virginebus 
Puerisque. The phrase “égoisme 4 deux,” so often applied to lovers 
who, in their mutual pre-occupation, are forgetful of the claims of 
others, adequately emphasizes also the irritation that may be caused 
by the relatively asocial character of sexual love. 

Our great social institutions, our schools and colleges, our clubs, 
our armies and our churches, are all concerned in some degree or other 
to keep sex at a distance. Religion, always a great social force and in 
Christianity one of the greatest socializing tendencies that the world 
has ever known, has usually seen in sex a disruptive influence and has 
endeavoured as far as possible to substitute an altruistic love of God 
and of our fellow man in which the sex passions shall as far as possible 
be absent; while political movements which have emphasized the need 
of love of man for man, if less hostile to all manifestations of sex (since 
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they lack the ascetic trend so prominent in most religions) are at any 
rate opposed to the more permanent and absorbing sex relations of a 
monogamic character}. 

Our business here is to enquire into the psychological and sociological 
bases of this antagonism. 

Before we do so, however, it may be well to say a word about the 
meaning of the terms ‘sexual’ and ‘social’ as they will be used here, 
although any definitions of this kind can only be of the most provisional 
and tentative character, since any attempt at more precise formulation 
would at once land us in difficult problems of a highly controversial 
nature. By ‘sexual’ (as applied to psychological material) we mean 
those mental processes which tend specifically to lead up to, and (ulti- 
mately) to accompany, the reproductive act or such substitutive acts 
as may give gratification of a kind that is usually associated with this 
act. Though narrower than the meaning usually given to ‘sexual’ by 
psycho-analytic writers, such a view of the sexual still has a wide range, 
including the phenomena of courtship and romantic love upon the one 
hand and auto-erotism and the perversions on the other. Accepting this, 
we may then go on to designate as ‘social’ thé mental processes, other 
than sexual, which tend to foster and accompany harmonious co-operation 
between the individuals of groups other than those directly determined 
by family relationship. The ‘social’ in this sense obviously covers a 
wide field. It embraces for instance that need for, and pleasure in, the 
presence of our fellows, together with the sensitivity to their opinion, 
which has been so largely emphasized by writers on Social Psychology. 
But it also includes conceptual factors, such as love for and pride in a 
social group as distinct from the individuals composing it—factors 
which, as has often been pointed out, are of the very first importance 
for the higher forms of social conduct. 


II. 


A thoroughgoing psychological examination of the antagonism here 
in question would involve an exact determination of the sources of the 
conative (instinctual) energy engaged in the struggle upon either side. 
In the present vast uncertainty concerning the nature and interrelations 
of the instinctual energies, any such precise determination is of course 
impossible. There would appear, however, to be two main trends of 
thought upon the matter. On the one hand are a group of well-known 

2 As regards Christianity, Mr Bernard Shaw has admirably Ueated this matter in 
his Preface to Androcles and the Lion. 
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writers who hold that at least two independent instincts are involved, 
who believe that the ‘gregarious’ or the ‘herd’ instinct represents a 
source of energy (or at any rate a channel) that is quite distinct from 
that other source (or channel) of energy connected with the sexual 
instinct. Among such writers are McDougall, Trotter and McCurdy. 
As regards the elements of affection involved in the more emotional or 
more intimate social relationships, McDougall would doubtless recognize 
the operation of a third instinct—the parental instinct with its corre- 
lative ‘tender emotion,’ an instinct which would here act in alliance 
with the herd instinct. This is perhaps the plainer and more common- 
sense point of view and seems (superficially at any rate) to derive some 
support from the behaviour of gregarious animals other than man, with 
whom the herd instinct may be strongly operative (perhaps most strongly 
operative) at those periods when sexual excitement may appear to be 
entirely absent?. 

But a closer study of social behaviour and emotions shows that in 
many cases sexual factors may manifestly play a part in social situa- 
tions, as in the promiscuous sexual gratifications of the ball room, the 
sexual preoccupations df the fldneur and bouwlevardier, the ‘smutty’ 
stories of the smoke room and the scandal-mongering of the drawing 
room, not to speak of the less superficially striking but more permanently 
operative homosexual tendencies which seem usually to be discoverable 
where large bodies of the same sex are housed together for long periods. 

Such cases, where social motives appear delicately interwoven, 
perhaps inextricably mixed up, with sexual motives, seem perhaps in 
many respects more in harmony with the second of the two main trends 
of thought referred to. According to this view, sexual and social be- 
haviour do not spring from separate sources of instinctual energy, but 
represent, rather, alternate manifestations of one and the same fund of 
energy. The most eminent supporter of this view is of course Freud, in 
whose recent works, especially in Group Psychology and Analysis of the 


1 Though in domesticated gregarious animals, who have lost their sexual periodicity, 
there may on the contrary be an intimate mingling of sexual and social behaviour. Thus 
that very ‘ritual of recognition,’ with regard to which Trotter draws such a sugyestive 
parallel between human conversational openings and the (ophresiolagnic) greetings of the 
dog (Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, p. 120), may in the latter animal very easily 
and rapidly lead up to behaviour of a definitely sexual kind. The dog is indeed very 
markedly a ‘polymorphous pervert,’ and in view of the many undoubted instinctual 
similarities between the human and the canine mind, its sexual and social conduct would 
surely well repay a more detailed and systematic observation than has yet been carried 
out by animal psychologists. 
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Ego, the concept of the lbido—already a very wide one—has been 
explicitly extended to cover those forms of feeling and behaviour which 
were regarded by the’ above-named authors as due to the operation of 
the ‘herd’ or the ‘gregarious’ instinct. Some of Freud’s followers have 
pointed out that the libido theory presents—especially in its social 
applications—some remarkable similarities to Plato’s concept of Eros, 
which undoubtedly covered both sexual and social forms of love. A very 
similar, and in some ways more illuminating, correspondence would seem 
to exist between Freud’s use of the term libido and the Christian use 
of the term ‘love’; which, both in its application to the Divinity and to 
our fellow men often carries an unmistakable erotic element}, an element 
that has been very clearly brought to hight in the psychological studies 
of religion. In England this unitary view of the sexual and social ten- 
dencies has been supported, quite independently of Freud, in a short 
but striking paper by Mr Laurence Houseman”, who, however, is more 
concerned with ‘tender emotion’ than with ‘herd instinct’ and who 
regards the interconnection of sexual and social behaviour to have come 
about as the result of a fusion of (psychologically) originally distinct 
tendencies rather than as representing the co-operation of somewhat 
differentiated expressions of a single original tendency. In addition to 
the general arguments in favour of the libido theory, Freud? brings 
forward two specific objections to the assumption of a separate and 
independent herd instinct: 

(1) that nothing in the nature of such an instinct can be present 
during the early life of young children, since the child, so far from being 
pleased by the approach of any haphazard member of the herd, is only 
frightened when he sees a stranger; 

(2) that when the manifestations in question do appear, they can 
be shown to be in the nature of a reaction formation to the more primitive 
attitude of jealousy—a reaction formation in which a common love of 
the parent (or parent imago) plays the chief part and which results in 
an identification of children with one another on the basis of this 
common love. 

This theory may perhaps appear both more complicated and more 
uncomplimentary to human nature than is the opposite one (though 


1 Many of the hymns in present use in the Enylish Church could, with a minimum of 
alteration, serve as (sexual) love songs. 

2 “The Relation of Fellow-Feeling to Sex.”” Publication No. 4 of The British Society 
for the Study of Sex Psychology. 

3 Group Paychology, p. 86. 
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the comments of those psychologists who have upheld the ‘herd instinct’ 
are often far from flattering). It is a theory which (like most other 
theories of Freud) has been sharply criticized. I have no intention 
here to review the arguments in favour or against it; such a review would 
probably necessitate a consideration of the whole libido concept, itself 
a very formidable task. I only wish to emphasize that Freud’s general 
extension of the libido concept to social phenomena has proved an 
extremely helpful method of approach to our especial problem of the 
antagonism between sexual and social interests as a part of the major 
conflict between Genesis and Individuation. I shall proceed therefore 
to make use for our present purpose of certain, as it seems to me, very 
illuminating considerations brought forward by Freud in the course of 
his exposition. 
IIT. 


A comparison of sexual relationships with social relationships reveals 
a number of important points in which they differ psychologically from 
each other. Among these points we may, following for the most part 
the lead of Freud, single out four of particular significance. 

(1) The sensual element which, according to all authorities, forms 
the nucleus of sexual passion appears to be absent in those ties and 
affections which can be classed as social. In McDougall’s view this 
implies that in these latter relationships the sexual instinct is absent, 
its place being taken by the gregarious instinct. In Freud’s view it is 
the sexual instinct that is operative, but in an ‘aim inhibited’ form, 
owing to the repression of the sensual elements. This process of ‘aim 
inhibition’ undoubtedly constitutes one of the chief difficulties of Freud’s 
theory, since the specific agencies at work in producing the inhibitions 
are at present inadequately explained; though on Freud’s theory itself 
this is not so very astonishing, since according to this theory the ‘aim 
inhibition’ in question is closely connected with those long established 
and fundamental repressions that produced the ‘latent sexual period’ 
at an early age in lifet. According to Freud there is a very intimate 
relationship between the origin of group-ties and the occurrence of 
this process of ‘aim inhibition.’ As regards the individual, he holds that 
the dissociation of the ‘sensual’ and the ‘tender’ elements of affection, 
that originally takes place at the beginning of the latency period (and 
in reference to the parents), paves the way for all subsequent separate 
manifestations of the two, including the relative exclusion of the sensual 


1 Group Psychology, pp 72, 78. 
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elements in cases of romantic love, in friendship and in the bonds of 
social life; while (becoming more speculative) he assumes that in the 
history of the race, it was the father of the primal horde who, by his 
insistence on exclusive possession of the women, compelled his sons to 
curb their desires, thereby also enabling them to form social ties 
between one another. 

(2) The fact of aim inhibition leading to the formation of social ties 
is, according to Freud, very largely due to a special characteristic of the 
aim-inhibitied manifestations of the sexual instinct, namely their greater 
constancy and permanence as compared with sexual manifestations that 
are uninhibited in their aim; their greater permanence being itself con- 
nected with the absence of a means for the reduction of instinctive 
tension, such as is afforded by orgasm. 

Whether or not we accept Freud’s view of its causation, we must 
agree that this relative permanence and lack of periodicity is an im- 
portant point distinguishing the social from the sexual trends, though 
in this respect the social trends have something in common with romantic 
love, which also has the element of permanence and which also depends, 
in some degree at any rate, upon an inhibition of the more sensual 
elements of the sex instinct. 

(3) In social ties an important part is played by the process of 
identification—a process which, though not always absent in sexual 
affection (especially in sexual ties of a permanent nature) is at any rate 
a less essential element in the total relationship. In a sexual relationship 
we desire, as Freud tersely puts it, ‘to have’ the loved object, whereas 
in the more social relationships of an identificatory character, we desire 
‘to be’ those whom we admire or those with whom we have some im- 
portant interest or character in common. The exact way in which this 
process of identification takes place is not yet clear in all respects. No 
doubt McDougall’s ‘ primitive passive sympathy ’—a tendency in virtue of 
which the signs of any emotion in one individual tend directly to induce 
a similar emotion in another—is important here. But in any given case 
of identification, there are usually more complex and specific factors 
also at work, as a result of which factors the identification acquires its 
permanency and stability. Two factors to which Freud attaches im- 
portance in connection with the social aspects of identification are, in 
the first place, the necessity for a common renunciation or inhibition of 
love, as when children in the nursery, failing to obtain the exclusive 
love of their parents, come to demand instead, equal treatment for all— 
the group spirit springing thus as a reaction formation from what was 
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originally jealousy or envy; in the second place the identification that 
arises through the common substitution of one and the same object 
for the ego ideal of the various members of the group, as in the case 
of an army, the Commander of which constitutes in some sense the 
embodiment of the ideal of every one of his subordinates (though this 
relationship also has its deepest roots within the family circle). In this 
latter case each individual is similar to the other in what he would (in 
the widest sense) lzke to be; in the former case each individual is similar 
to the others, in what hezs. In both cases there arises the close identifi- 
cation of feelings and interests which is essential in a firmly knit and 
homogeneous group. 

(4) In the fourth place it is clear that the social ties differ from 
sexual ties in their greater diffuseness, in the fact that there occurs a 
love for, and an identification with, many individuals in the place of the 
concentration (for a time at any rate) of interest and affection upon a 
single individual, that is characteristic of all but the most fleeting forms 
of sexual love. It is just in this matter of diffuseness that is to be found 
to a large extent the root of those typical forms of the antagonism be- 
tween sexual and social interests to which we drew attention in our 
opening section. The concentration demanded by sexual love (especially 
sexual love in accordance with monogamous traditions) is undoubtedly 
in some important respects detrimental to the wider interests of the 
social life, while the claims of social life in turn make it difficult to 
accord that full devotion to a single individual, which the psychological 
process of ‘falling in love,’ and the sociological institution of marriage, 
so urgently demand. Successful social ties, so far as they relate to 
individuals, are in the majority of cases extensive rather than intensive. 
In so far as a social feeling can find adequate expression in a unitary 
sentiment, this sentiment is of a conceptual order, the love of a school, 
of a party, of a country, or of mankind, rather than the love of a con- 
crete individual. The love of an individual must necessarily be of a 
relatively fleeting, superficial, easily replaceable kind, on pain of losing 
its ‘social’ features and developing into that more private, secretive 
and absorbing affection which is characteristic of sexual love. It is 
then in this element of diffuseness that social sentiments differ most 
markedly from those formed under the impetus of sex. The three 
previous features that we have referred to in this section, aim inhibition, 
permanence and identification are all (especially the first two) found to 
some extent in romantic love and in the sentiments formed between the 
partners of successful marriage. Aim inhibition (though not necessarily 
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permanent) is also involved in that condition which, as Freud has en- 
deavoured to show, possesses certain of the characteristics of “being in 
love’—i.e. hypnosis. Both romantic love and hypnosis however differ 
markedly from social ties in that they essentially involve a concentration 
of interest on a single individual rather than diffusion of it on a group. 


IV. 


With these considerations in mind, let us now turn to examine two 
special spheres which would seem to have an especially important 
bearing upon the general problem of the antagonism between sex and 
society, the spheres constituted by the nexus of homosexual relation- 
ships upon the one hand and the nexus of family relationships upon the 
other. As regards the former (with which we will deal first, reserving 
consideration of the latter for Sections 9 and 10) we may perhaps be 
allowed to coin the word ‘homosocial’ to designate ‘social’ relationships 
between members of the same sex and the word ‘heterosocial ’ to designate 
‘social’ relationships between members of the opposite sex, the pair of 
terms being used in an analogous sense to the well-known existing pair 
of ‘homosexual’ and ‘heterosexual,’ and the words ‘social’ and ‘sexual’ 
bearing the same meaning that we gave to them in Section I. 

Now it would appear from common observation that the maintenance 
of relations upon a social rather than upon a sexual basis is much easier 
in the case of homosocial than in the case of heterosocial ties, and a 
little further consideration shows that, of the four factors enumerated in 
the previous section as conducing to ‘social’ rather than ‘sexual’ feeling 
and behaviour, each one is more likely to be present in a higher degree 
in homosocial than in heterosocial relationships. 

(1) This is particularly obvious in the case of the absence of the 
sensual element of sex—‘aim inhibition’—in terms of Freud’s view. 
The occurrence of homosocial feelings and practices on a definitely 
sensual level proves, however, that the participation of sensual elements 
is by no means necessarily and inevitably excluded, and the reason for 
their practical exclusion from the vast majority of homosocial relation- 
ships is, it must be admitted, not as yet entirely clear; this being one 
of those matters which, like gravitation or obliviscence, we take so much 
for granted that we seldom pause to ask how the usual course of events 
to which we are so well accustomed is actually brought about. It is a 
matter however which we cannot pursue in detail here. We can only 
note in passing: | 

(a) The biological absurdity of homosexuality (which would ensure 
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the rapid extinction of those races or families in which the homosexual 
inclinations definitely preponderated over the heterosexual). 

(6) The probable innate psycho-physiological basis of: hetero- 
sexuality; this depending perhaps to some extent upon the physiological 
effects of internal secretions—a factor which in itself presents a great 
number of complex but highly interesting problems, on most of which 
our knowledge is still lamentably scanty. 

(c) Turning to environmental influences, each individual is probably 
confirmed in (perhaps even guided into) a heterosexual path by the 
selective influence of other (heterosexual) individuals, since in virtue of 
their heterosexuality, he receives greater (and less ‘aim inhibited’) mani- 
festations of affection from those of the opposite sex than from those 
of his own sex. Psycho-analysis has made it appear probable that this 
selective influence may begin to operate at an extremely early age, 
through the heterosexual tendencies of the parents, the father tending to 
lavish greater affection upon his daughters and the mother upon her sons. 

(2) But if the environment is in this way favourable to the develop- 
ment of heterosexuality, it 1s of course to an even greater extent un- 
favourable to homosexuality, through the severe social taboos attaching 
to the latter; though it is true that for the most part these only begin 
to operate at a relatively late age. It is only fair to remember also that 
the general taboos on sex activities as a whole may, by producing a 
violent inhibition of early formed heterosexual tendencies, lead to the 
substitution of homosexual for the original heterosexual inclinations. 
(Psycho-analysis has again shown that this may take place at a very 
early age in reference to the Oedipus Complex.) 

There can be little doubt that the predominantly heterosexual 
direction of the sensual elements of love brought about by these and 
other causes exerts a strong positive influence upon the development of 
homosociality. Owing to the very sureness and deep-seatedness of the in- 
hibitions affecting active heterosexuality, homosociality is apt to be freer 
up to a certain point than heterosociality, because there is less fear of 
the irruption of sexuality and the consequent conversion of social into 
sexual relationships. It is as though the unthinkableness of the extremer 
forms of bodily intimacy and sensual feeling diminish the resistances 
to the more superficial degrees of intimacy and feeling, such as are 
involved in the typical social relations; just as (to use a crude analogy) 
a car provided with powerful and reliable brakes, can, under ordinary 
circumstances, safely be driven at a much greater speed than one the 
brakes of which are unreliable and inefficient. Homosocial relations, 
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though in the majority of cases they involve an almost complete re- 
nunciation of sexuality, yet offer compensations in social forms of en- 
joyment that are sociologically more unfettered and psychologically less 
inhibited than anything that is possible in heterosocial relations, where, 
owing to the easier transition from sociality to sexuality, the fear of 
such transition is (as it were) ever present, and has to be constantly 
guarded against in ways that are apt to impose severe restrictions upon 
the efficiency and enjoyability of social intercourse. This is a matter 
to which we shall return a little later. 

(2) Turning now to the second of the four above-mentioned factors 
that operate in favour of social as against sexual feeling, homosocial 
relations in many cases tend to enjoy a greater persistence than hetero- 
social relations in virtue of the very fact that we have just been con- 
sidering, namely, the freedom of the former from the irruption of sexual 
tendencies. This greater freedom tends to give the homosocial relations 
a greater stability. In so far as we believe with Freud that sexual trends 
underlie social tendencies, we must also add to this the influence of the 
greater steadiness and continuity of libido occasioned by the relative 
lack of direct sexual satisfaction. It should be noted, however, that both 
these greater advantages on the score of persistence are only secondary, 
depending as they do on the actual efficient maintenance of sexual 
inhibition. In so far as this inhibition is liable to break down even in 
homosocial relationships, these will probably enjoy no greater freedom, 
and therefore also no greater consequent stability, than do heterosocial 
relationships; while in so far as the inhibition actually does break down, 
the superior continuity due to sexual abstinence will also probably be 
sacrificed’. Furthermore, in so far as sexual abstinence is successfully 
maintained in heterosocial relations, this advantage of homosociality is 
of course also lost?. | 

(3) Of the four factors referred to, the one that works most pre- 
ponderantly of all in favour of homosociality is that of identification. 
Common sense and common observation seem both to show that one 
can identify oneself more easily with a person of one’s own sex than 
with a person of the opposite sex, and the deeper studies of psycho- 

1 In spite of this however Freud says (Group Psychology, p. 123) that “it seems certain 
that homosexual love is far more compatible with group ties, even when it takes the 
shape of uninhibited tendencies.” He does not however give his reasons, only remarking 
that “an explanation (of this) might carry us far.”’ 

* The fact that in a monogamous society what is perhaps the most constant relation. 


ship of all—that of the marriage tie—is a heterosexual one, does not concern us here, since by 
detinition we have expressly excluded family relationships from the field of the ‘social.’ 
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analysis have amply vindicated this view. Freud in his work onGroup 
Psychology! enumerates three types of identification: (a) with an ad- 
mired person, (6) with a person whose place it is desired to take, (c) with 
a person with whom one has an emotional tie in common. Identification 
with someone of the same sex is, as a rule, easier as regards all these types. 

Especially important from this point of view is the third type. The 
nature of the emotional tie involved may of course be very varied. 
Freud in his support of the Atkinson theory of the origin of society has 
especially emphasized the social importance of the common love, hatred, 
and jealousy of the brothers for the ‘primal father.’ A similar process 
of identification based on common emotions and sentiments of great 
intensity doubtless takes place to some extent in every army during 
war. But among the most important of such common emotional ties 
are probably the various sentiments connected with work. Most forms 
of work (especially in more primitive societies and more primitive states 
of culture) involve sex segregation. Men and women work at different 
jobs and acquire different common sentiments connected with these jobs. 
In virtue of the common interests thus formed they learn to identify 
themselves with other members of their own sex in a way that is difficult 
or impossible between members of the opposite sex. 

(4) This leads to the last of the four factors mentioned. Many forms 
of work—especially men’s work—(e.g. hunting and war) involve co- 
operation with several or even many individuals of the same sex. The 
social sentiments thus held in common by many, tend also to produce 
a dispersion of the individual’s love and interest over many others. 
This dispersion of interests contrasts very strikingly with the concen- 
tration of interest and affection which is characteristic of sexual relation- 
ships. Sexual intercourse, and the preliminaries that lead up to it, are 
to a large extent essentially and inevitably une affaire ad deux. Attempts 
to introduce third parties into sexual relationships are seldom attempted, 
are still less often successful and always appear as something in the 
nature of perversions. The rise of romantic love with idealization of a 
single individual and the institution of monogamy, involving permanent 
attachment to a single individual, only serve to increase this contrast. 
For this reason an absorbing love or a successful marriage is in some 
respects a much more serious impediment to social activities than are 
loves of a fleeting and more sensual nature. Hence, as Shaw? has elo- 
quently pointed out, it is just the happy marriages which are apt to 
prove most disastrous to the wider social interests. And conversely, as 


1 Group Psychology, pp. 60 ff. 1 Joc. cit. 
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Freud has shown, it is only in their crude and sensual forms, with 
exclusion of tenderness and romance, that the sexual interests can them- 
selves be socialized and be gratified in combination with the social ten- 


dencies, as in the sexual orgy?. 


Hitherto we have treated homosociality in general and have re- 
frained from dealing—except quite incidentally—with any differences 
between the homosociality of the two sexes. There can be little doubt 
however but that such differences exist and are important. So far as I 
am aware, all the authors who have approached this subject have been 
impressed with the greater sociality of men as compared with that of 
women. Among anthropological writers Schurtz in particular? has main- 
tained that among many primitive peoples such male homosocial insti- 
tutions as the Men’s House and the Age Classes are the real carriers of 
culture. It is they which foster social feeling and co-operation and which 
provide the possibilities of social advance. In such societies, as in ours, 
Marriage is an institution which is in many ways antagonistic to social 
life, which depends principally upon the activities of young unmarried 
men. The sexual life associated with these societies of young men living 
together is usually free and promiscuous, contrasting strongly with the 
much more stable sexual connections founded later on in marriage— 
thus again exhibiting the fact that sexual relations of a superficial and 
Heeting character are in certain important respects less antagonistic to 
S0cial life than those of a more permanent nature. Dealing with modern 
Clvilized conditions and approaching the matter from the psychological 
Point of view Bliiher® has studied some typical forms of association 
- €¢Ween boys and young men, more or less clearly based on an under- 
'rrent of homosexuality, and he has shown the high degree of social 
°-Operation and social feeling developed in such associations. 
ily, The club life developed in our own country during the last century 
Strates clearly both the antagonism between sexual and social senti- 
“Nts and the greater development of social life among men. Until 
< te recently at any rate nearly all successful clubs were confined to 
© Sex, the other sex being for the most part rigorously excluded. Men’s 
& however vastly predominated, both in number and in social im- 
© tance, and have usually exhibited a distinctly anti-feminine bias, mani- 
f EDs at once a fear and a contempt for women. The fear component 
this attitude is pretty clearly due for the most part to the dread of 
1 Op. cit. p. 121. 2 Altersklassen und Mannerbiinde. 
2 Vom Gemeinschaftsleben der Jugend. 
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the socially disturbing and disrupting influence of sex attraction, though 
it is possible that psycho-analysis might reveal the existence of more 
complicated and deep-seated motives also. The element of contempt is 
almost certainly dependent ultimately upon deep-seated factors, such 
as those based on the castration complex (contempt for women as not 
possessing the penis) and what might be termed the ‘ prostitute complex’ 
(dissociation of the elements of tenderness and sensuality, with contempt 
for the object that excites this latter)!. 

Among primitive peoples secret societies are undoubtedly also in 
many cases an important element in social life. These too are nearly 
always confined to one sex and generally confined to men. The same 
statement holds good of the analogues of these societies among civilized 
nations, from the very large, widespread and permanent groups, such 
as that of the Freemasons, to the smallest secret group in a college or 
a school. Such secret societies, in whatsoever stage of culture they be 
found, usually have as an interesting feature some form of initiation 
test or initiation ceremony, through which novices have to pass before 
being admitted to the full privileges of membership. Reik, in his pene- 
trating psycho-analytic study of these initiation ceremonies”, has shown 
that their main purpose (for their total psychological significance is 
markedly complex and ambivalent) is an attempt to cement the social 
bonds between men (especially between the elders and the youths) by 
a reconciliation based on mutual sacrifice of heterosexual desires and 
privileges—a conclusion that is in full accord with our present point 
of view. 


VI. 


This fact (assuming it to be a fact) of the much more widespread 
occurrence and much greater cultural influence of associations between 
men as compared with those between women is obviously a matter of 
much interest both to the psychologist and the socialist, and we may 
well devote a little consideration here as to its probable causes. These 
causes are themselves, in all probability, both psychological and socio- 
logical in nature. Dealing first with those in which the psychological 
influences appear to predominate, we may note the following: 

(1) The greater Narcissism of women probably affects their social 
relations, as it does their directly sexual relations, by making them in 
certain ways more self-centred and less actively influential in their 
dealings with others. As in love, so also in social relations, they seek to 


1 Cp. Freud, Collected Papers, tv, p. 203. 
2 Probleme der Religionspsychologie, pp. 59 ff. 
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attract others, so as to make others do things to them or for them, 
rather than themselves to do things to others. In a society composed 
exclusively of women this would tend to a less active intercourse and a 
consequent lesser formation of social bonds as compared to the state of 
affairs in a society of men, the individual members of which would 
exercise a more direct and active influence upon one another. 
We should however be on guard against an over-emphasis of this 
factor, since some of the male substitutes for female Narcissism (e.g. 
pride in muscular development) may! lead to forms of rivalry which 
are as disrupting to social bonds as is the more passive love of the female 
for her own bodily beauty. Moreover it seems quite probable that the 
difference between the sexes that is here in question is not so strongly 
Marked in primitive cultures as in civilized and sophisticated conditions, 
where women have more leisure, and also that:it was not so great formerly 
43 1t is to-day. Certain changes that have taken place during the last 
100 years or so point to a remarkable repression of Narcissism among 
men—a repression that has at any rate not taken place to a corre- 
sponding extent among women. Modern clothing, for instance, allows 
few outlets for personal vanity among men; to be dressed ‘correctly’ 
or in ‘ good taste’ is the utmost that a modern man can hope for; all 
originality or beauty in clothing (to say nothing of the even more direct 
gratification of Narcissism in actual bodily exposure) being reserved for 
women, Up till quite recently in human history, men were dressed quite 
*S Saudily and were allowed as much individuality in clothing as women, 
and among primitive peoples it seems to be the men rather than the 
Ni who have leisure and opportunity for personal adornment. Such 
p °rnment moreover is not infrequently connected with the activities 
noe vc lusively male (secret) societies; a fact which should warn us again 
. to attribute too great importance to this factor of Narcissism at all 
©8 and places. 
be ~~) In the associations of women with one another there 1s apt to 
ln less sharp demarcation between social and sexual manifestations. 
tte country for Instance terms of endearment and bodily demon- 
dine 10Ons of affection (e.g. the kiss), that would be looked upon with 
ns ar Proval as between men, are common enough and pass without 
in f ‘ire in the social relationships of women. In terms of Freud’s theory, 
. oe homosocial relations the libido is less ‘aim inhibited’ than 
wale homosocial relations, so that there is a greater element of sen- 
ty in the former than in the latter. But just this factor of aim 


1 But need not necessarily. 
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inhibition we have seen to be in all probability an important condition 
of the development of social feelings—one of those factors that makes 
homosociality easier than heterosociality. So that the greater sensual 
gratification that women obtain from their homosocial relationships 
tends probably to diminish to some extent the social value of these 
relationships. This diminution probably works through a lessening of 
diffusion (the fourth of the factors mentioned in section III) rather than 
a lessening of permanence (the second of the above-mentioned factors). 
The degree and kind of sensory stimulation in question will not usually 
produce such marked fluctuations of attitude as are connected with 
directly genital gratification, but gratification of any kind that depends 
partly upon bodily contacts will almost necessarily be somewhat re- 
stricted in its aim, so that at any given moment it related to one indi- 
vidual or at any rate to a very small group of individuals rather than the 
larger group of individuals in which the really social tendencies can find 
gratification. 

Moreover the relatively widespread erotic sensibility of women, as 
compared with the relatively concentrated erotism of men, enables 
women to obtain more gratification from such sexual manifestations as 
are admitted in female homosociality than men would from these same 
sexual manifestations; a circumstance that renders these manifestations 
less aim inhibited (and therefore in a sense also more anti-social) than, 
judged by male standards, they might at first appear to be. 

This more widespread erotic sensibility of women, while it thus 
increases the possibilities of subtle forms of sexual gratification, tends 
at the same time to decrease certain aspects of sexual inhibition, for 
(a) it tends to make the transition from social to (homo)sexual modes 
of behaviour less clearly marked and therefore less easily guarded 
against, (b) it diminishes the danger of a rapid and abrupt transition 
from Fore-pleasure to End-pleasure. It is this last form of gratifica- 
tion—dependent as it is in normal cases upon direct stimulation of the 
genital organs—that usually bears the brunt of the sexual inhibitions. 
For this reason the non-genital activities producing Fore-pleasure are 
apt to appear more harmless and are allowed a greater indulgence in 
women than in men. 

By their constitution, therefore, women are thus more liable to 
introduce (non-genital) sexual elements into their homosocial relation- 
ships and to derive a greater satisfaction from these elements when 
introduced—both of these factors being antagonistic in some degree to 
the formation of diffused and elaborate homosocial sentiments. 
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(3) After this somewhat laboured argument in favour of the opera-, 
tion of factors which are certainly complex and, as some readers will 
perhaps think, extremely doubtful, it is a relief to turn to other factors, 
the influence of which is much less obscure and which are more in 
harmony with our everyday psychological and sociological conceptions. 

Among those who have made special studies of the psychology of 
sex there is a widely held opinion that women are more monogamously 
and less promiscuously inclined than men—a condition that probably 
depends upon a lesser liability to dissociation of the sensual and the 
tender elements in love! and perhaps also in many cases to more specific 
factors, such as those which Freud has suggested as connected with the 
loss of virginity®. Such greater tendency to concentrate sexual desire 
Upon a single individual of the opposite sex undoubtedly exerts in several 

"avs an anti-social influence. It tends to foster preoccupation with a 
‘ingle individual; preoccupation of a kind that renders intercourse with 
larger groups unnecessary and distasteful. In short it makes for per- 
lanent monogamous marriage, whereas, as we have seen, club life and 
Social groups among those of the same sex usually fit in best with (indeed 
‘mong primitive peoples often seem to imply as a necessary condition) 
He mibtenee of sexual relations of a more fleeting and promiscuous 
ind. 
It is however not only in a direct and positive way, by the with- 
drawal of the relatively dispersed social interests, that monogamous 
tendencies are hostile in homosociality. They are at least equally detri- 
Ee in another more indirect way, namely by affording conditions 
He are very favourable to the arousal of jealousy. The few following 
a d “erations should make this clear. Ifa man's® sexual love is entirely 
ie hy vensely concentrated upon one woman, it is almost impossible 
such im to avoid some jealous suspicion of all men who approach her; 
in th an avoidance of jealousy being only achieved in virtue of a trust 
COM faithfulness of the woman and in the willingness of his male 
Unley tions to recognize his own exclusive rights over this woman. 
lables S he is very sure on these points, the canker of jealousy is very 
Init to disturb his relations to his fellow-men and render the finer 
iM 0G Sf homosocial life impossible. Certain cultures have succeeded 
“abating this difficulty to some extent by a more or less rigorous 


l "f 
“p. Freud, Collected Papera, loc. cit. 
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seclusion of women from social life altogether, as with the ancient 
Greeks, where, significantly enough from our present point of view, only 
women of promiscuous tendencies contributed anything to social culture, 
thus again illustrating the inverse relation between monogamy and 
sociality. It is only fair to note however that, as regards jealousy, the 
principal cause is obviously the desire for exclusive possession rather 
than the desire to possess one object and that the former desire may of 
course co-exist with polygamous tendencies or institutions, as In many 
eastern cultures. In modern western cultures however jealousy naturally 
most often shows itself in combination with intense desire for one 
object, so that both monogamy and the anti-social influences due to 
jealousy are usually found together. 

What we have said about men probably holds true, mutatis mutandis, 
to an even greater extent as regards women. Although the more noisy 
and striking manifestations of jealousy usually come from men (in virtue 
of their greater tendency to violent and criminal action) nevertheless 
observation seems to show that jealousy in its minor manifestations acts 
perhaps more continuously with women, producing ‘cattiness’ and other 
small acts of hostility, which often tend effectively to stifle the more 
delicate forms of social feelings almost before they are born. Assuming, 
as we have done, that women are really in certain respects more mono- 
gamously inclined than men, this is what we should expect, so that this 
tendency tends to render them under both heads—positive and negative 
—less homosocial than men. 

(4) This last factor of a psychological nature is however often 
(especially under present-day conditions) powerfully reinforced by other 
factors of a sociological nature. Among these is the circumstance that 
women have, or (what amounts to the same thing for our present 
purpose) are supposed to have, more to gain by marriage than have men. 
The congratulations which we shower upon the bride are, other things 
equal, more wholehearted and sincere than those which, for reasons of 
courtesy rather than conviction, we bestow upon the bridegroom. We 
sometimes talk of a man getting ‘caught’ or ‘trapped’ into a marriage, 
a phrase we seldom think of applying to a woman. Legal actions for 
‘breach of promise’ are as a rule only brought by women against men, 
never by men against women. All these facts imply that we regard 
marriage as a greater benefit to the woman than to the man. The 
implications of this attitude are seldom made explicit. It seems however 
to be vaguely felt that, whereas in marriage a woman has attained the 
most essential conditions of her well-being (a husband, whose duty it 
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is to provide her with a home and children, together with the increased 
prestige and dignity that the married state confers), the man on his 
part, while perhaps acquiring the advantages of a more comfortable 
domesticity, is sacrificing the advantages of the greater freedom—sexual, 
social and professional—which the bachelor enjoys. Such an attitude— 
in some ways perhaps all the more powerful because unacknowledged 
—hecessarily tends towards increasing the desire of women for marriage 
and therefore adding to the anti-social influences connected therewith, 
Particularly the factor of jealousy and competition among women, a 
factor the importance of which is perhaps increased by the knowledge 
of the fact that women outnumber men in many of the more populated 
parts of the earth. 
(5) Finally we come to a sociological factor which perhaps outweighs 
all others both in obviousness and in real importance. This is that 
voman’s work, both in civilized and primitive societies, is often of a 
relatively unsocial nature as compared with man’s, in the sense that it 
"rings her into contact with fewer and less varied companions. Even 
iN quite uncultured peoples, the important masculine activities of war 
and hunting involve social co-operation to a much greater extent than 
the more ungregarious and familiar activities of agriculture, the prepara- 
hon of food and the care of children; and throughout the ages women’s 
activities have tended—naturally as it seems to us, and in accordance 
with a certain biological inevitability—to retain a relatively domestic 
and unsocial character. Work within the home undoubtedly provides 
‘i ioe cases far fewer opportunities for the arousal of social feelings, 
bein the formation of social sentiments towards wider groups of fellow 
this ce than do the more varied and gregarious activities of men. For 
the “4son, if for no other, women would probably have failed to develop 
©Cial and gregarious traditions to the extent that men have done. 
The anti-social tendencies resulting from women’s economic con- 
with the more purely domestic forms of work are often rein- 
result; by the still further restriction of women’s interests and activities 
oi . 8 from male jealousy. If for economic reasons “ women’s place 
even e home,” men have often endeavoured to make this domestic tie 
| loser and more rigid than it need be, in order to keep their women 
Ottley ©Ontact with other men. The further restriction of women’s wider 
na through this cause has of course reached its extreme develop- 
wa 1m certain Oriental cultures, but there are few times and places 
t a it has not played a certain part, and beyond all reasonable doubt 
UStitutes a potent factor in diminishing women’s capacity for social 
11—2 
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behaviour—a factor the influence of which tends to add itself to the 
effects of those we have already considered. 


VII. 


While it seems impossible to dispute the real significance of (at any 
rate) the last few factors dealt with in the preceding section, it will 
probably have already occurred to the reader that under present-day 
conditions the influence of some of these factors is tending to diminish. 
This seems to be especially and most directly the case as regards our 
fifth factor (the domestic preoccupations of women). It is a common- 
place of sociology that the industrial revolution has to a considerable 
extent done away with many of the domestic tasks in which women 
were previously engaged and has at the same time opened up many 
previously non-existing avenues of activity outside the home. As a 
result of these changes women’s work has tended to approximate to 
man’s, in so far as opportunity for social interests is concerned. This 
change in the nature of women’s work has extended from the industrial 
to the professional spheres, and there are to-day relatively few walks 
of life which remain in the exclusive possession of the male sex. In the 
course of the change too, women have become ‘sex conscious ’—+.e. 
aware of their peculiar needs and interests, as distinct from, or opposed 
to, those of men, and the various branches of the ‘feminist’ movement 
have often afforded striking manifestations of women’s new-found 
capacity for homosocial co-operation that has resulted from this change. 

The principal change affecting the nature of women’s work has 
brought with it various important subsidiary changes which affect 
certain of the other factors that we have considered. Thus there is 
obviously taking place a corresponding diminution in the strength of 
our fourth factor (the greater importance of marriage to women). The 
fact that women have now open to them a great number of commercial 
and professional activities—suited to all degrees of culture and ability— 
renders them (economically, psychologically and sociologically) less de- 
pendent upon marriage than was previously the case; so that this im- 
portant difference between the attitude of the two sexes towards marriage 
is tending to diminish. It is beginning to be realized that marriage may 
involve a sacrifice for women similar to that which it involves for men. 
Indeed, in so far as women take their professional work seriously (and 
do not regard it merely as an economic or psychological stop-gap until 
such time as the more important and satisfying career of marriage can 
begin), it is clear that the sacrifice required of women may be much 
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greater than that required of men; inasmuch as both sociological 
tradition and biological fact make it more difficult for them to continue 
‘outside’ interests after marriage than in the case of men. Indeed 
it looks as though the conflict between the, to some extent irreconcilable, 
claims of the professional and marital careers in the case of women were 
likely to constitute one of the biggest sociological problems of the near 
future. 

The greater freedom of women due to their extra-domestic activities 
has also brought about a diminution—perhaps we might almost say an 
abolition—of the artificial barriers to social life in the shape of com- 
pulsory seclusion and restraint imposed by masculine jealousy (our sixth 
factor). Here, as elsewhere in the course of social development, external 
restrictions have to some extent been replaced by internal moral control; 
the husband of to-day places reliance in the faithfulness of his consort 
and in the respect of other men for the marriage tie rather than inan 
endeavour to prevent his wife having any but the most superficial re- 
lations with others of his own sex. The prevalence of this attitude has 
indeed brought it about that (in contrast to the general antagonism 
between monogamy and sociality, which we discussed under the heading 
of factor 3 in the last section) marriage may, in the case of a woman, 
remove, rather than impose, obstacles to social intercourse. The me- 
chanism at work here is in general similar to that which we already con- 
sidered in dealing with homosociality and homosexuality; in both cases 
the inhibitions against the more extreme manifestations of sexuality are 
felt to be so efficient, that inhibitions affecting the more superficial re- 
lationships involved in social intercourse can be appreciably relaxed, 
with a resulting marked increase in social freedom. Thus it comes about 
that many a woman finds—somewhat to her astonishment—that not 
the least of the benefits of marriage consists in an easier and less impeded 
social relationship with men in general. Being excluded as a sexual 
object for men other than her husband, she can more readily be looked 
upon as a fellow member of society, the twin anti-social effects of sexual 
desire and of sexual inhibition no longer making themselves felt to the 
same extent as formerly. 


VIII. 


It is interesting to note that these influences making for a more 
developed social life on the part of women appear on the whole to be 
manifesting themselves in an increase of heterosociality, rather than in 
an increase of homosociality. There has for instance been no great 
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enthusiasm for women’s clubs, which are still far less numerous and 
flourishing than men’s clubs. Women’s clubs too are in general less ex- 
clusively homosocial than are men’s clubs. Most women’s clubs admit 
men visitors quite freely, rather as though the members soon grew tired 
of being confined to one another’s company and were glad to welcome 
the presence of the opposite sex. A less ready hospitality is accorded 
to women in men’s clubs, where they still seem to be looked upon a 
little as intruders, where they are often confined to one or two rooms 
specially set apart for this purpose, and where the members introducing 
them are looked upon to some extent as indulging in behaviour calculated 
to detract from, rather than to add to, the social amenities of the club. 
In general the big homosocial organizations of women seem to have 
been formed only under the stimulus of a strong sex antagonism, such 
as that which came into existence during the campaign for women’s 
suffrage in the years preceding the Great War. In the absence of such a 
stimulus the social life of women seems to prosper more in the company 
than in the absence of men. The homosocial life of men, on the other 
hand, seems to be much less dependent upon the factor of sex antagonism 
(though this is, as already indicated, to some extent implied in most 
male homosocial organizations), and there would appear therefore to be 
still some influences tending to make the homosocial life of men more 
psychologically gratifying and more sociologically important than that 
of women. The fact that the recent changes making for the greater 
sociality of women are on the whole more sociological than psychological 
in nature suggests that these influences still working in favour of a 
greater homosociality in men are chiefly psychological and are perhaps 
to be identified with the earlier of the factors mentioned in section VI, 
z.e. the lesser Narcissism of men, the lesser permeation of male 
homosociality with sexual (not ‘aim inhibited’) elements and the less 
marked tendency of men towards monogamy with the lesser liability 
to jealousy that this entails (our previously mentioned factors 1, 2 and 3 
respectively). 

But although men seem to enjoy a greater homosociality than 
women, there can also be no doubt that the increased social life of 
women, tending as this does in a heterosocial rather than in a homosocial 
direction, is slowly but surely making in some degree for a replacement 
of homosociality by heterosociality in men. Men’s clubs are no longer 
what they were, and among the chief reasons for their decline is the 
preference of the younger members for other institutions, public or 
private, where both sexes contribute to the social life. It is true that 
such institutions are still struggling with difficulties from which the 
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homosocial club is free; the difficulties, that is of steering a middle 
course, between the Scylla of excessive permeation of the social life with 
gratification of a directly sexual kind and the Charybdis of uncomfort- 
able social restraint due to the fear or inhibition of sexual desire. Our 
modern dance clubs and our more expensive restaurants, regarded from 
the social point of view, seem to suffer from the former evil; the more 
staid forms of ‘cock and hen’ club and the social gatherings of our 
great co-educational institutions suffer rather from the latter. A student 
moving (as the present writer did some sixteen years ago) from one of 
the older universities of England, whose members were—at that time— 
all of the male sex, to one of the newer co-educational universities, could 
scarcely fail to become aware of certain subtle elements of embarrass- 
ment and restraint which made the social life of the newer institutions 
less effortless and satisfying than that of the old—an element which 
upon analysis appeared to be due largely’ to a certain uneasiness 
affecting the relations of the two sexes. But there are indications that 
on the whole this difficulty due to restraint is gradually being shaken off. 
A comparison of the social life at this newer university at the present 
day with that of even sixteen years ago reveals a quite appreciable 
increase of heterosociality—a lesser segregation between the sexes and 
a freer social intercourse between them; thus exemplifying, as it seems, 
the general present tendency for homosociality (particularly male 
homosociality as the more important form) to be supplanted by 
heterosociality, the change being due for the most part to the increased 
social activities of women, which have taken a predominantly hetero- 
social form. 


IX. 


In defining (in Section I) the meaning of the word ‘social’ for our 
present purposes we purposely excluded any reference to that small but 
biologically, psychologically, sociologically and economically, most im- 
portant group of human beings constituted by the family. It is now time 
however to consider very briefly the relations between the family and 
the larger ‘social’ groups, in so far as these relations are of importance 
for our present purpose. 

Of the four main characteristics of social relationships, as distinguished 
from sexual relationships, that we enumerated in Section II], viz. greater 


1 There are obviously other important factors which complicate the situation, such 
as the collegiate and residential systems, the more influential historical traditions, the 
greater social (‘class’) homogeneity, and above all the easier topographical circumstances 
enjoyed by the older universities. 
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“aim inhibition’ (to use Freud’s terminology), persistence, identification 
and diffusion, the second and third (persistence and identification) are 
found in the family relationships to an even greater extent than in the 
social relationships, and affect to a large extent all members of the 
family group in their attitude to one another. The first characteristic— 
‘aim inhibition’—on the other hand differs most markedly according 
to the particular family relationships involved; for many purposes it 
may be said to be absent as between husband and wife, but affects with 
quite exceptional degree all other family relationships, in virtue of the 
incest inhibitions, which play such an obviously important part in many 
anthropological and sociological phenomena, and which psycho-analysis 
has shown to be no less important psychologically. Thus with the single 
but important exception of ‘aim inhibition’ between husband and wife, 
the first three of our distinguishing ‘social’ characteristics are possessed 
by the family in a very high degree; to this extent the family might appear 
to be an institution which works strongly in favour of ‘sociality’ (and 
against ‘sexuality’). Very different however is the case with regard to 
our last characteristic—that of diffusion. It is clear that family rela- 
tionships in themselves make for a concentration of interest and affection 
—not indeed upon a single individual—but upon a circle that is very 
small and intimate as compared with the wider and more diversified 
surrounding ‘social’ groups—such groups as friends, schoolmates, work- 
mates, fellow-clubmen, fellow-townsmen or fellow-countrymen. It is 
because of this lack of the element of diffusion that the family has so often 
been looked upon with suspicion and disfavour by reformers (from Plato 
onwards) who have had in mind the welfare of larger social groups, 
who have wished to see the individual identify his interests with these 
larger groups and who have seen in the narrower and more concentrated 
family ties one of the most serious obstacles to such a goal. Of recent 
years however certain writers, of whom McDougall is perhaps the most 
eminent, have expressed the view that in normal development the 
antagonism between the family and the wider social groups is not 
necessarily permanent, but represents rather a certain (perhaps in- 
evitable) stage of development. They have pointed out that interest in, 
love for, and identification with, large groups (especially groups such 
as can only be conceptually apprehended, such as ‘the nation’ and still 
more ‘mankind’) implies a relatively high level of psychological achieve- 
ment, a stage which can only be reached through intermediate stages 
in which interest is directed to smaller and more easily apprehended 
groups, among which smaller groups the family appears to be the 
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most primitive, most natural and most fundamental. This view 1s, it 
may be noted, in harmony with the psycho-analytic doctrine of dis- 
placement and sublimation, according to which the development of 
interest proceeds by a series of relatively small steps from the more 
‘natural’ and instinctive to the more complex and cultured; and psycho- 
analysis itself has indeed provided much evidence to show that interests 
do in fact proceed from the family to wider social groups in the way 
that is suggested!. There is therefore much to be said in favour of 
the view that the family sentiments constitute a useful—perhaps indeed 
an essential—stepping stone on the way to the formation of the social 
sentiments. 

On the other hand psycho-analysis has shown, and perhaps with 
even greater clearness, that there does exist in certain ways a real 
antagonism between family sentiments and social sentiments, and that, 
when the above-mentioned process of development fails to take place 
and the family sentiments remain in sole possession at an age when they 
should normally have given place to sentiments connected with larger 
social groups, there may result a very serious lack of social interest and 
feeling, a lack which may appreciably decrease the social value of the 
individual. 

It thus appears that both those who have seen in the family a menace 
to the development of social feeling, and those who have seen in it an 
important, perhaps essential, condition for this development, have to 
some extent right upon their side. The psychological data at present 
available justify us in assuming that, as the earliest and most natural 
of all groups of individuals, the family plays a very significant part in 
the first arousal of the desires and feelings that bind an individual to 
his fellows; feelings that after a series of ‘displacements’ may later on 
become operative in the formation of wider ‘social’ bonds. But it is 
also clear that, in so far as these feelings remain permanently attached 
to the narrow circle of the family, they may prevent the formation of 
the more diffused sentiments of love for our fellow-men that are of the 
essence of the higher kinds of social interest and behaviour. 


X. 
In these remarks we have considered the family only in its relation 
to modern life. A somewhat wider view may be obtained by contem- 
plating the relations between the family and society in historical 


1 The present writer has endeavoured to collect and review this evidence in detaili n 
his Psycho-analytic Study of the Family, 1921. 
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perspective. Unfortunately the materials for a detailed history of the 
family are not to hand and many aspects of the matter are subjects of 
considerable controversy. Nevertheless a few main phases of develop- 
ment possess a certain degree of clearness as regards their chief outlines, 
and a brief consideration of these phases would appear to be of interest 
for our present purpose. 

There seems to be no doubt that the family is biologically the most 
primitive of groups. As to how and at what time the larger social 
groups developed from this primitive group there is much difference of 
opinion. According to Carveth Read}, the larger group arose through 
the adoption of a flesh diet and the habits of hunting in order to acquire 
it—a change that took place at the pre-human level and that indeed 
(according to him) accounts for the development of the essential human 
characteristics, both bodily and mental. On this view the foundations 
_ of the family and of society respectively are to a large extent distinct 
and independent; both biologically and psychologically, the relations 
between members of the family and between members of the herd have 
but little to do with one another. This would correspond well with 
(though it does not necessarily imply) the view that the sexual, the 
parental, and the gregarious tendencies correspond to separate and inde- 
pendent instinctive mechanisms. 

According to some other views the larger social groups arose more 
directly from the family group in a manner that was largely determined 
by feelings and desires aroused within the family circle itself. Most 
notable of these views is the Darwin-Atkinson-Freud hypothesis, ac- 
cording to which the social sentiments grew chiefly among the younger 
males on the dual basis of hostility to the father of the family and of 
sexual abstinence (owing to the father keeping the females for himself) ; 
the psychological ties that are operative being in the nature of an 
identification on the basis of a common misfortune and of a common 
desire to be revenged on the father and to usurp his privileges 
(particularly his sexual privileges). 

It will be observed that on both of these views the social feelings 
and the social ties originated among men as distinct from women, so 
that they both suggest that the greater sociality of men is a fact of 
great antiquity, one that is not peculiar in any way to historical times 
or civilized conditions. 

Whatever view of the origin of society we may adopt, there seems 
to be a pretty general agreement that at the earliest stages the wider 


1 The Origin of Man. 
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social groups were relatively unstable, fleeting and unorganized as com- 
pared with the more permanent, archaic and stable unit of the family— 
monogamous or polygamous—governed by a single powerful male. From 
this stage onwards we may, largely following the guidance of Wundt!, 
distinguish three main further phases of development of the family and 
of society. 

In the first of these, which, adopting Wundt’s convenient terminology, 
we may call the Totemic Age there is a higher grade of culture and a 
much more elaborate social organization than in the stage of the 
primitive family. Indeed, the family, in so far as it depends on blood 
relationships, recedes very much in importance in favour of the more 
definitely social unit of the clan; while the different clans in their turn 
are often knit together in wider units. This is the period of totemism 
and exogamy, of the classificatory system of relationships, of strong 
matriarchal tendencies and of avuncular rather than paternal juris- 
diction. In many ways this age presents an amazing contrast to that 
which went before, and indeed it is true that the connection between 
the two has never been satisfactorily described and remains at best 
extremely hypothetical. In the view of Freud and of those other psycho- 
analytic writers (notably Réheim) who have followed him in his excur- 
sion into anthropology, the social arrangements of this age may be said 
to represent a triumph of reaction against the primitive jealousies of 
the Oedipus complex that were so prominent in the earlier period. 
Group marriage and exogamy provide means of sexual gratification 
without arousing the fiercer anti-social elements of competition that the 
sexual passions are otherwise apt to bring about. At the same time, as 
Reik? has so convincingly shown, secret societies and initiation cere- 
monies are inspired by an attempt at reconciliation between successive 
generations, between the father and the sons. Important vestiges of 
the previous condition of greater antagonism between the elder and the 
younger men are to be found however in the institution of the Men’s 
House, to which we have already referred. In so far as the younger 
men live together (though now no longer always in sexual abstinence), 
while the older married men live with their families, there is a perpetua- 
tion of the earlier state of affairs, the social life being still fostered (as 
Schurtz® has pointed out) by the younger rather than the older men. 
On the whole, however, it seems as though at this stage mankind were 
succeeding (at the cost it is true of much serious restriction of their 
activities in the shape of taboos) in reconciling their sexual with their 


1 Elements of Folk Psychology, 1916. 2 loc. cit, 3 op. cit. 
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social needs, and that in so doing the family as based on blood relation- 
ships were giving place to wider social structures. 

These earlier social organizations were however not destined to de- 
velop smoothly and continuously into larger and more civilized societies, 
probably because they were not capable of being adapted to the more 
numerous and complexly related groups of individuals that improve- 
ments in material culture gradually rendered possible. Instead of the 
supersession of the family by the clan that is characteristic of the Totemic 
Age, we find in the next stage that the family has once more become 
important; though co-existing now with a much wider organization 
constituting the state or nation. This is the age of the patriarchal 
family1, under the influence of which we are to some extent still living. 
The revival of the family has brought with it a recrudescence of many 
of the difficulties and anti-social factors that are perhaps inevitably 
connected with family life; difficulties of which we do not always willingly 
become aware and the full magnitude of which has only been revealed 
by psycho-analysis?; difficulties the general nature of which we have, so 
far as they concern us here, already dealt with in the previous section. 

But though the family is at present more important than it was in 
the Totemic Age, we seem now to be actually in a stage of transition 
to another period—corresponding in many ways to Wundt’s period of 
‘development to humanity ’—in which the influence of the family is 
once more declining and giving place to that of wider groups. Indus- 
trialism, compulsory schooling, increased facilities for travel, the cinema, 
broadcasting—influences such as these bring the individual into contact 
with social life outside the family in a way that was not possible 100 or 
even 50 years ago, and correspondingly free him from the exclusive 
prestige and authority of the family circle. This increase of social 
influence seems to be manifesting itself as regards groups of all kinds 
and sizes. On the one hand there are springing into existence Innumer- 
able clubs and societies for purposes of actual social intercourse or for 
the furtherance of the most varied aims—social, hterary, sporting, 
political, scientific; while on the other hand a sense of community of 
interests between members of different classes, races and nations is 
rapidly developing the more conceptual aspects of social life. The 
loosening of the bonds of family and the diminution of patria potestas 
is of course especially notable in the case of women, who, as was before 
noted, are now entering into social life in a way that was formerly 


1 Wundt, op. cit. 311 ff. 
2 Cp. the previously cited work of the present writer. 
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confined to men. In fact, as has been strongly argued by Miiller Lyer’, 
there seems to be a pretty close correspondence between the social 
position of women and the general development of sociality, as distinct 
from the hegemony of the family; a correspondence which may seem at 
first astonishing in view of what we have found concerning the im- 
portant part in social development played by associations between men, 
but which can nevertheless be seen to be in harmony with economic 
facts and which is less startling also when considered in relation to a 
further correspondence to which we must now turn. 

This further correspondence consists in a tendency for an increase 
of sociality (and a concomitant decrease in the influence of the family) 
to be accompanied by a certain increase in the freedom of sexual rela- 
tions. The Totemic Age, as we have seen, although imposing immensely 
strong taboos in some directions, provided relatively easy means of 
sexual gratification in others—much easier means than existed at an 
earlier period, if we accept the Darwin-Atkinson-Freud hypothesis, 
which is the most explicit on this point; this age did indeed seem 
to provide temporarily a successful solution of the conflicting claims 
of jealousy and sexuality. In the present age of transition something 
of the same sort seems once more to be happening. In receng years, 
concomitantly with the decline in the power of the family and the 
increase of social life, there has gone on a change towards a freer and 
more tolerant attitude towards sexual life and sexual problems. We have 
already seen that a marked feature of recent developments in social life 
is an increase of heterosociality. But this increase of heterosociality 
(as a part of the general increase of sociality as a whole) has also been 
accompanied by an increasing freedom in certain aspects of sexuality 
itself. How is this fact (and the corresponding changes involved in the 
earlier transition to the Totemic Age) to be reconciled with the apparent 
general antagonism between Sexuality and Sociality from which we set 
out? It seems that there must be here at work some important factor 
which we have so far failed to take adequately into account, and which 
may necessitate a substantial revision of the terms in which this an- 
tagonism should be stated. It looks as though in concentrating on the 
opposing aspects of sexuality and sociality, we had failed to do justice 
to certain features which they have in common. 

A very brief consideration however of some of the facts that we have 
already passed in review seems to show that the nature of the common 
features can to some extent be inferred from much that we have already 


1 Phasen der Liebe, pp. 180 ff. 
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said, especially in so far as these common elements are of a negative 
order. It would.seem that many of the factors antagonistic both to 
sexual and to social life depend largely upon jealousy and the sense of 
exclusive possession. Jealousy and the sense of possession are quite 
obviously among the most fundamental causes of sexual inhibition and 
restraint. According to Freud’s and Réheim’s hypothesis of the Urhorde, 
it was the jealousy of the head of the primitive family (‘the jealous sire’)! 
which imposed sexual abstinence upon the younger members of the 
horde. In modern times and in the patriarchal family it is clear that it 
is the authority of the head of the family nich ultimately provides the 
sanctions operative in producing many of the sexual inhibitions. But 
if jealousy is one of the prime causes of restrictions on the sexual life, 
it 1s also a force that is highly destructive of social life, through the 
mutual suspicions and dissensions to which it gives rise. According 
to Freud, indeed’, the restraint and control of jealousy is one of the 
important conditions of social life. The whole social system of the 
Totemic Age may be said to aim to some extent at the elimination of 
jealousy; it is an age characterized by a relatively feeble sense of in- 
dividual possession. In modern times the increase of social life has 
also begn accompanied by a less jealous surveillance over the younger 
members of the family, particularly of the girls; while socialism, which 
aims at the abolition as far as possible of all forms of individual possession, 
has, as we have already incidentally reminded the reader, been usually 
associated also with a tendency to the denial of possessive rights 
over family or sexual partner. Jealousy and exclusive possession and 
authority are however facts of great importance in giving influence to 
the family; it 1s the patria potestas—the power of the head of the family 
over the junior members—which ultimately knits the family together 
into a powerful and important group. In the variations of jealousy and 
sense of possession we may see therefore the chief reason why the de- 
velopment of family authority is inimical to sexual or social freedom and 
why these latter (sexual and social freedom) tend to vary inversely as 
the former (jealousy, sense of possession and influence of the family). 


XI. 


In the light of these considerations with regard to certain factors 
which make for a positive (instead of a negative) correspondence be- 

1 The influence of the family authorities is made very clear in Freud’s remarkable 
doctrine of the Super- Ego, according to which this authority is incorporated ag a permanent 
moral sanction within the mental structure of the individual. 

2 Group Psychology, p. 86. 
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tween sexual freedom and sociality, we may now return to our main 
theme, the antagonism of'sex and society, dealing by way of conclusion 
with the more fully fledged sentiment of sexual love, the condition of 
“being in love’ as distinguished from more ephemeral and sensual desires. 

The manner in which ‘love’ (in this sense) acts anti-socially is plain 
enough; it is through the intense concentration of interest and affection 
upon a single indiv dual. That passion, which will enable us to ‘count 
the world well lost’ so long as it is satisfied, might seem at first to make 
us utterly unconcerned about the thoughts and feelings, weal or woe, 
of our fellow-beings other tha ' the one we love. We have already done 
full justice to the antagonism between ‘love’ and sociality that un- 
doubtedly exists in virtue of this concentration. There remain to be 
considered, however certain, perhaps less conspicuous but none the less 
important, ways in which ‘love’ aids rather than impedes the develop- 
ment of social sentiments. 

In the first place romantic ‘love’ involves a certain degree of inhi- 
bition of the sensual elements of sex attraction—a character which, as 
we have several times observed, it has in common with the affections 
that are involved in social ties. How far the social sentiments may 
actually benefit from this ‘aim inhibition’ involved in romantic love it 
is difficult to say. For the most part it would appear that the ‘aim 
inhibition’ is used for the purposes of the ‘love’ itself. Nevertheless 
this ‘aim inhibition’ does not apply merely to the relations with the 
loved object, but to some extent affects the whole of conduct, and it 
is therefore quite possible that it may facilitate the formation of social 
sentiments, in so far as preoccupation with the loved object leaves over 
any time and energy for the formation of such sentiments. In any case, 
however, it is important to remember that the social sentiments and 
‘being in love’ both imply the capacity for ‘aim inhibition’; both may 
profit by this capacity and both may tend to strengthen it. 

In the second place ‘love’ undoubtedly involves a certain limitation 
of egoism and of Narcissism. As Freud has pointed out}, the idealization 
of the object implies a drawing off of the Narcissistic libido attached to 
the Super-Ego, in extreme cases the object actually taking the place of 
the Super-Ego?. This withdrawal of Narcissistic libido leaves the Ego 
“unassuming and modest’ and less egoistic than it would otherwise be. 
The Super-Ego as projected on to the loved object is often more powerful 


1 Group Psychology, pp. 74 ff. 
2 A doctrine which has certain interesting features in common with that of Danville 


(Psychologie de T Amour). 
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than in its unprojected form. The desire to please the loved object, to 
become worthy of it, may lead to a great increase in susceptibility to 
ethical influences, z.e. the conduct of an individual, though perhaps still 
less gregarious than before being in love, is now more definitely in 
accordance with social standards. He may in fact become a socially 
more valuable person than he was before. 

Closely connected with this! is the fact that in a good many cases 
‘falling in love’ appears to endow the whole of life with a higher degree 
of value and seems consequently to liberate fresh sources of energy, 
which directly or indirectly may be used for social ends; in such 
instances there may result, in fact, a great improvement in the capacity 
for sublimation. The conscious reasons for this increase of energy may be 
somewhat various, ranging from the economically conditioned desire to 
make marriage possible to the abstract and idealistic wish of the lover 
to make himself more worthy of his (idealized) love object through 
the practice of virtue. In some cases however there seems to result 
from ‘falling in love,’ not only an increased activity of social value, but 
an actual increase of socially directed interest and affection. Though 
loving in a concentrated manner (or more correctly, just because he is 
loving in a concentrated manner) the lover has also at his disposal more 
‘diffused’ love for social purposes?. Thus, in certain lovers, the love 
they feel for their idealized love object seems to irradiate some of its 
effulgence, so that even the rest of mankind appear as more lovable 
than they were before. In such cases the joy of being in love makes the 
lover feel at peace with all the world; he feels he can adopt no other 


1 The exact relations between these two factors give rise to some interesting problems, 
which for lack of space cannot be entered into here. 

2 Although in other cases the results of ‘falling in love’ may of course be of negative 
social value, as when a lover loses interest in his social occupations and his work and 
‘wastes’ his time in melancholy pining for his mistress, or else, when under the influence 
of an unscrupulous love object. he allows himself to be instigated to directly anti-social 
acts. Here again are a whole series of interesting problems. It would seem that in the 
first case there is something akin to the impoverishment of the Evo that takes place in 
grief and melancholia, while in the latter case the love object has actually taken over 
the functions of the Super-Ego (cp. Freud, Group Psychology, p. 75). In the cases of 
positive social value considered in the text, it would seem as though both the Super-Ego 
and the Eyo of the lover had been strengthened and harmonized through the projection 
of the former on to the loved object, with a consequent enrichment of the whole personality. 
Perhaps the process of harmonization is brought about by the fact that the instinctive 
desires are now actually directed towards the very person upon whom the Super-Ego 
has been projected; so that. the attitude of the Id to the Super-Ego is much more wholly 
one of love than is usually the case (for although a certain amount of love is perhaps 
always present in this attitude, the element of hate is usually also prominent). 
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attitude than that of love towards a world that is made glorious by the 
presence of his love object. Every kind thought and generous deed in 
relation to-humanity at large is at once inspired by, and directed to, 
the central object of affection—a condition of affairs which has obviously 
much in common with certain religious states in which the love of God 
stimulates, and overflows into, the love of humanity. 

Astonishing, and even paradoxical, as these cases may at first appear, 
they probably represent only specially striking instances of what is at 
bottom a general tendency of great importance; a tendency which seems 
to point to a certain deep-lying connection between the sexual and the 
social feelings. The overflow from sexuality to sociality can indeed, it 
would appear, sometimes be detected by direct introspection, and this 
apart from any special condition of ‘being in love.’ Thus at least one 
man of good introspective ability and experience has informed me that 
he was able to detect a sexual element underlying both the pleasure of 
actual social contact with his fellows and the interest and enthusiasm 
which he felt for social reform. As he put it: “It is the love of (real or 
imaginary) women which seems to contribute a good deal of the joy I 
may experience from social gatherings and a good deal of the energy 
which I throw into speculations, plans or actions aiming at social 
progress. In the guiding concept of a better and happier humanity I 
find something that produces a sort of vague and diffused sexual excite- 
ment. Humanity for me could appropriately enough be symbolized in 
the form of a beautiful woman!.” 

Quite apart however from such direct introspective evidence there 
are at least three sets of facts which indicate the existence of some such 
general tendency: 

(1) The change in, and increase of, sexual feeling at adolescence 
coincides with an emergence of a deeper social feeling, greater capacity 
for altruistic sentiments and a greater interest in ethical and social 
problems. As one writer has well put it: “ With the dawn of adolescence 
comes the recognition of a larger life, a life to be lived in common with 
others, and with this recognition the desire to sustain the social code 
made for the common welfare?.”” Since the monumental work of Stanley 

1 It seems quite probable that similar motives entered into the work of certain social 
philosophers, e.g. Comte and J. 8S. Mill. Cp. too the words “She stepped into the centre 
of that dream of world reconstruction that filled my mind and took possession of it all”’ 
which H. G. Wells pute into the mouth of one of his heroes, at a moment when this hero 
~—and all his fellow-men—are filled with a great uprush of social fecling. (Jn the Duys of 


the Comet, Book 111, ch. 1—a story that is largely concerned with our present problem.) 
2 E. M. Durrah, quoted by Stanley Hall, Adolescence, p. 394. 
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Hall the existence of such a connection between the final development 
of the sexual tendencies at puberty and the fuller appreciation of the 
nature of social relationships has indeed become something of a common- 
place. 

(2) If normal sexual development brings with it an increase in the 
strength and delicacy of social feeling, it would seem very probable 
that the converse is also true, for a certain blunting of the finer social 
feelings has been frequently supposed to accompany any gross inter- 
ference with proper sexual development. Thus eunuchs have often 
been credited with a lack of the higher social virtues of courage, faith 
and loyalty, and with an unenviable capacity for low cunning and 
intrigue. 

(3) But apart from any such physiologically or anatomically condi- 
tioned failures of development, psychopathology has of recent years 
shown very conclusively that sexual maldevelopments of a purely func- 
tional nature are frequently also connected with social deficiencies. Neu- 
rosis, due to conflicts over sexual tendencies and resulting in sexual re- 
pressions, usually brings social disabilities in its train; the victim of 
such a neurosis being as a rule both less agreeable and less valuable 
socially than the normal person; whereas when (through psychothera- 
peutic measures, through a favourable change in outer circumstances, 
or through a combination of both these influences) the sexual life has 
become satisfactorily adjusted, the patient’s social adjustments usually 
exhibit a corresponding improvement. 

All these facts showing concomitant variations of sexual and social 
feelings would seem to be more easily reconciled with the psycho-analytic 
view that sexual and social interests spring ultimately from the same 
source than with the view that we have to do with separate and inde- 
pendent sources of instinctive energy. At any rate they show clearly 
that there are certain common factors which affect advantageously or 
disadvantageously both sexual and social adjustments, and which there- 
fore tend to create a positive rather than a negative relation between 
the two kinds of behaviour. Furthermore, if we accept the almost 
universally held view that sexual interests are, both ontogenetically and 
phylogenetically, the more primitive and fundamental, we may conclude 
that a satisfactory development of the social sentiments is to a large 
extent dependent upon the healthy development and function of the 
sex tendencies. 

We are now in a position to see the whole problem much more 
clearly. From our present point of view it seems as though the an- 
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tagonism between the sexual and the social interests, from which we 
started out, is one that, in spite of its great importance, is relatively 
superficial, in the sense that it can only come into being at a certain 
fairly advanced stage of development. Even if we refuse to accept 
Freud’s libido theory of the social relationships (which in spite of the 
detailed difficulties that it raises does from our present standpoint un- 
doubtedly seem best to fit the facts), we must at least agree that both 
sexual and social sentiments have certain fundamental factors in common 
and that, in particular, social sentiments will flourish most, not where 
there is a deep-seated inhibition of the sexual functions, but where there 
is a diversion of interest from the sexual to the social field after the 
sexual functions are already well developed '. 

Furthermore we have already seen in the earlier sections of this 
paper that much of the apparent conflict between the sexual and the 
social interests is not so much connected with the sexual tendencies as 
such, but rather with the socially disruptive jealousies to which these 
tendencies give rise. This does not make the antagonism in question 
any less intense, but it does give us a better comprehension of its real 
nature and at the same time indicates in what way it can be diminished, 
namely, by reducing the part played in sexual life by the desire for 
exclusive possession. And it would seem indeed that the trend of present 
development lies in this direction. Corresponding to the lesser claims of 
the family to possess and control its individual members—a matter with 
which we have already dealt—there is on the whole a tendency towards 
a reduction of jealous watchfulness on the part of lovers also. In marriage 
the element of affection is coming to be considered of greater importance 
than the element of possession and exclusive privilege. We can at least 
appreciate in theory that the altruistic element in love—that clement 
which seeks the well-being of the loved object—is of greater value than 
the egoistic element through which pride is satisfied by possession of 
the loved object. We can even sympathize with the extreme case in 
which a lover might forego his claims upon the loved object, because he 
considered that the welfare of this object would be better served by 
abandoning his claims—a position which would seem contemptible and 
ridiculous when judged by a standard of ethics in which possession 
rather than love played the leading rdle. 

This overcoming of the insistence upon exclusive rights in love is 


1 In this respect the antagonism here in question is very similar to that more funda. 
mental antagonism between self and sex, which was considered in the present writer's 
former paper, already referred to; cp. this Journal, 1921, 1, p. 245. 
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one of the most difficult tasks! with which the development of sexual 
ethics is confronted. It is quite possible that the task may not be suc- 
cessfully accomplished—at any rate for many generations yet to come. 
But if it is accomplished, it seems clear that the antagonism between 
the claims of sex and of society will be very much reduced. 


XI. 
SUMMARY. 


(1) There exists a certain antagonism between the manifestations 
of sexuality and those of sociality. 

(2) There are two chief views as to the nature of the principal in- 
stinctive energies involved in the sexual and social tendencies respec- 
tively. According to one view the instincts of sex and of the ‘herd’ are 
separate and distinct. According to the other (Freud’s libido theory) 
the instinctive energies involved are at bottom the same, the social 
tendencies being only special differentiations of the sex instinct. 

(3) Following Freud we may distinguish four important ways in 
which social tendencies differ from sexual tendencies: 

(i) the absence of the sensual element (‘aim inhibition’ according 
to Freud’s theory); 

(u) greater permanence; 

(ili) greater identification ; 

(iv) greater diffusion, z.e. reference to a larger number of individuals. 

Of these the last appears to be the most constant and important. 

(4) All four of these factors serve to make social relations between 
members of the same sex (‘homosocial’ relations) easier than social re- 
lations between members of the opposite sex (‘heterosocial’ relations). 

(5) Male ‘homosociality’ is nearly always more developed than 
female ‘homosociality.? Among the reasons for this may be: 

(i) the anti-social influence of the greater Narcissism of women; 

(ii) the fact that with women homosocial relations are more tinged 
by, and more easily pass over into, homosexual relations than with men; 

(iii) the fact that women are more monogamously inclined, this 


1 The task here is parallel to that of reducing the claims to exclusive possession in the 
sphere of economics. (Cp. what was said above about the connection between social 
reforms on the one hand and marriage and the family upon the other hand.) In both cases 
men have to realize that, by abandoning exclusive claims, they gain more by the furtherance 
of social feeling and co-operation than they lose by the rigid insistence upon rights, the 
benefits of which are often problematical so long as they are seriously challenged by others. 
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tending to produce both less dispersion of affection and greater liability 

to jealousy; 

(iv) the fact that women have more to gain by marriage than men, 
this also tending to increase jealousy; 

(v) the fact that women’s work gives less facilities for social re- 
lationships than does men’s; 

(vi) the seclusion of women (due ultimately to male jealousy), which 
has often powerfully reinforced the influence of the two previous factors. 

(6) Under present-day conditions the social differences between the 
sexes is tending to diminish, and women are coming to take a larger 
share in social life. 

(7) The increased social life of women is however on the whole 
taking a heterosocial rather than a homosocial form, and in so doing 
's tending to increase the heterosociality of men also. 

_ (8) The institution of the family is in some important ways antago- 
nistic to that diffusion of interest which social sentiments demand. The 
family sentiments may however act as useful—perhaps essential— 
‘tepping-stones to social sentiments, though when too persistent they 
May prevent the adequate formation of social sentiments. 

(3) In the course of successive ages there appear certain changes in 
the influence of the family as compared with that of the wider social 

“"AVironment. The family is probably the most primitive and natural 
‘cial unit, but in what, with Wundt, we may call the ‘Totemic Age,” 
the family as based on blood relationship receded very much in im- 
Portance as compared with the clan; in some ways a satisfactory com- 
Promise seems to have been arrived at between jealousy and sociality. 

‘ter, the family once more became important, though at the present 

: “Y it is again giving way to an increasing social influence. Sociality 
5 Plies a limitation of jealousy and of the right of exclusive possession 
Ver children or sexual partner, whereas the family is to a large extent 
Unded on the patria potestas. Since sexual inhibitions also ultimately 
“Pend indirectly upon jealousy, there is here at work an influence 
. hich tends to produce a positive correspondence between sexual freedom 
Nd the preponderating influence of larger social groups (and a negative 
op rsPondence between sexual freedom and preponderating influence 
b the family). [This influence is therefore opposed to the antagonism 

“tween sexual and social tendencies, from which we set out.] 

(10) Moreover, romantic sexual love aids rather than impedes the 
©rmation of social sentiments in that: 

(i) it demands some degree of ‘aim inhibition’; 
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(11) it demands a limitation of egoism and Narcissism; 

(11) it may lead to increased sublimation; 

(iv) 1t may lead to an overflow of love on to others. 

This last fact points to a certain deep lying connection between 
sexual and social feelings—a connection that is also indicated by the 
simultaneous reinforcement of both at adolescence and by the fact that 
organic or functional disturbance of the sexual life also disturbs the 
social life. 

In the light of these considerations it would seem that the antagonism 
between sexual and social feelings only concerns the direction of energy 
at a relatively high level and that the satisfactory development of the 
social sentiments to some extent presupposes and depends on the healthy 
function of the sexual tendencies. 


As we have seen too, much of the antagonism is really connected, 
not with the sexual trends as such, but with jealousy, and the extent 
of the antagonism is perhaps being diminished at the present time by 
a decline in the importance of the element of possession in the sexual life. 


CRIMINAL TENDENCIES IN NORMAL CHILDREN! 
By MELANIE KLEIN. 


ONE of the bases of Psycho-Analysis is Freud’s discovery that we find 
in the adult all the stages of his early childish development. We find 
them in the unconscious which contains all repressed phantasies and 
tendencies. As we know, the mechanism of repression is mostly directed 
by the judging, criticizing faculties—the super-ego. It is evident that 
the deepest repressions are those which are directed against the most 
unsocial tendencies. 

As the individual repeats biologically the development of mankind, 
So also does he do it psychically. We find, repressed and unconscious, 
the stages which we still observe in primitive people: cannibalism and 
murderous tendencies of the greatest variety. This primitive part of a 
personality entirely contradicts the cultured part of the personality, which 
is the one that actually engenders the repression. 

Cyhild-analysis and especially early-analysis, by which is meant the 
analysis of children between three and six, gives a very illuminating 
picture of how early this fight between the cultured part of the personality 
and. the primitive one starts. The results I have obtained in my analytical 
work with small children have proved to me that as early as in the 
‘©cOnd year we find the super-ego already at work. 

At this time the child has already passed through most important 
‘tages of its psychical development; it has gone through its oral fixations, 
‘“Rerein we must distinguish between the oral-suckling fixation and the 
°ral-biting fixation. The latter is very much connected with cannibalistic 
tendencies. The fact that we can observe often enough that babies bite 

© mother’s breast is one of the evidences of this fixation. 

In the first year, too, a great part of the anal-sadistic fixations take 
; ace, This term, anal-sadistic erotism, is used to denote the pleasure 
: “Tived from the anal erotogenic zone and the excretory function, 
bee ther with the pleasure in cruelty, mastery, or possession, etc., which 

*8 been found to be closely connected with anal pleasures. The oral- 
“8distic and the anal-sadistic impulses play the greatest part in those 
~©Xdencies which I intend to examine in this paper. 


1 me A paper read before the Medical Section of the British Psychological Society, March 23, 
a. 
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I have just mentioned that as early as in the second year we find 
the super-ego at work, certainly in its developing stage. What calls this 
into being is the advent of the Oedipus-complex. Psycho-analysis has 
shown that the Oedipus-complex plays the largest part in the entire 
development of a personality, as much in persons who will become 
normal as in those who will become neurotic. Psycho-analytic work 
has demonstrated more and more that the whole of character formation, 
too, is derived from the Oedipus development, that all shades of difficulties 
of character, from the slightly neurotic to the criminalistic, are determined 
by it. In this direction—the study of the criminal—only the first steps have 
been made, but they are steps which promise far-reaching developments}. 

It is the subject of my present paper to show you how we can see 
criminal tendencies at work in every child and to make some suggestions 
as to what it is which determines whether those tendencies will assert 
themselves in the personality or not. 

I have to go back now to the point from which I started. When the 
Oedipus-complex sets in, which, according to the results of my work, 
happens at the end of the first or the commencement of the second year, 
the early stages I mentioned—the oral-sadistic and the anal-sadistic— 
are fully at work. They become connected with the Oedipus tendencies, 
and are directed towards the objects around which the Oedipus-complex 
develops: the parents. The little boy, who hates the father as a rival 
for the love of the mother, will do this with the hate, the aggression and 
the phantasies derived from his oral-sadistic and anal-sadistic fixations. 
Phantasies of penetrating into the bedroom and killing the father are 
not lacking in any boy’s analysis, even in the case of a normal child. 
I should like to mention a special case, that of a very normal and in 
every respect satisfactorily developed boy of four years, named George. 
This case is very illuminating in many respects. George was a very 
lively and seemingly happy child in whom no anxiety had ever been 
noticed, and he was only brought for analysis for prophylactic reasons. 

During the course of the analysis I found that the child had undergone 
intense anxiety and was still under the stress of this anxiety. I shall 
show later on how it is possible for a child to hide his fears and difficulties 
so well. One of his anxiety-objects we ascertained during the analysis 
was a beast which only had the habits of a beast, but in reality was a 
man. This beast, which made big noises in the next room, was the father 
from whom the noises emanated in the adjoining bedroom. The desire 


1 See Freud, Collected Papers, vol. Iv, p. 342; and Reik, Gestdndniszwang und 
Strafbediirfnis (Intern. Psychoanalyt. Verlag). 
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of George to penetrate there, to blind the father, to castrate and to kill 
him caused a dread that he would be treated in the same way by the 
beast. Certain passing habits, such as a movement of the arms, which 
analysis proved to be a pushing off of the beast, were due to this anxiety. 
George had a little tiger and his great affection for this animal was partly 
due to the hope that it would protect him from the beast. But this tiger 
proved sometimes to be not only a defender but an aggressor. George 
proposed to send the tiger into the next room to fulfil his aggressive 
desires on the father. In this case too the father’s penis was to be bitten 
off, cooked and eaten, which desire derived partly from the boy’s oral 
fixations and partly as a means of fighting the enemy, for a child, having 
no other weapon, in a primitive manner uses his teeth as a weapon. 
This primitive part of the personality was in this case represented by 
the tiger, which, as I ascertained later on, was George himself, but a 
part of him which he would have liked not to realize. But George also 
had phantasies of cutting his father and mother into pieces, these 
phantasies being connected with anal actions, with dirtying his father 
and mother with his faeces. A dinner-party he arranged after such 
phantasies proved to be a meal in which he and his mother were eating the 
father. It is difficult to illustrate how such a warm-hearted child as this 
one was in particular suffers through such phantasies, which the cultivated 
part of his personality strongly condemns. This boy could not show enough 
love and kindness to his father; and here we see a strong reason for his 
repressing his love for his mother, who somehow is the cause of such 
phantasies, and remaining attached to the father in a redoubled fixation 
which might form the basis for a permanent homosexual attitude later on. 

To mention briefly the analogous case of a little girl. The rivalry 
for the father, the wish to take the mother’s place in his love, also leads 
to sadistic phantasies of the most varied nature. Here the wish to 
destroy the beauty of the mother, to mutilate her face and her body, to 
appropriate the mother’s body for herself—this very primitive phantasy 
of biting and cutting and so on—is connected with a strong feeling of 
guilt, which strengthens the fixation to the mother. At this age, between 
two and five years, we often see little girls excessively affectionate to 
their mothers, but this affection is partly based on anxiety and a feeling 
of guilt, and is followed by a turning-away from the father. Thus this 
complicated psychical situation becomes still more complicated by the 
fact that, in defending itself against those tendencies which its super-ego 
condemns, the child appeals to its homosexual tendencies, strengthens 
them and develops what we call the ‘inverted’ Oedipus-complex. This 
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is the development which shows itself by a very strong fixation in the 
little girl to her mother, in the little boy to his father. Just one step more, 
and we arrive at the stage where this relation, too, cannot be maintained 
and the child withdraws from both. This is surely the basis of an unsocial 
personality, for the relation to father and mother determines all subse- 
quent relations in life. There is another relation which plays a funda- 
mental role. This is the relation to brothers and sisters; every analysis 
proves that all children suffer great jealousy of younger sisters and 
brothers as well as of older ones. Even the quite small child, which 
seemingly knows nothing about birth, has a very distinct unconscious 
knowledge of the fact that children grow in the mother’s womb. A great 
hate is directed against this child in the mother’s womb for reasons of 
jealousy, and—as typical of the phantasies of a child during the mother’s 
expectancy of another one—we find desires to mutilate the mother’s 
womb and to deface the child in it by biting and cutting it. 

Against the new-born child, too, sadistic desires are directed. More- 
over, these sadistic desires are also directed against older sisters and 
brothers, because the child feels itself slighted in comparison with the 
elder children, even when this is not actually the case. But these feelings 
of hate and jealousy also give the child a strong feeling of guilt, which 
is apt to influence its relationship to brother and sister for ever. Little 
George, for example, possessed a small doll which he nursed most tenderly 
and often bandaged. It represented his small brother whom, according 
to his strict super-ego, he had mutilated and castrated while the brother 
was in his mother’s womb. 

In all these situations, so far as his feelings are negative, the child 
reacts with all the power and intensity of the hatred characteristic of 
the early sadistic stages of development. But, since the objects it hates 
are at the same time objects of its love, the conflicts which arise become 
very soon unbearably burdensome to the weak ego; the only escape is 
flight through repression, and the whole conflicting situation, which 1s 
thus never cleared up, remains active in the unconscious mind. Although 
psychology and pedagogy have always maintained the belief that a child 
is a happy being without any conflicts, and have assumed that the 
sufferings of adults are the result of the burdens and hardships of reality, 
it must be asserted that just the opposite 1s true. What we learn about 
the child and the adult through psycho-analysis shows that all the 
sufferings of later life are for the most part repetitions of these early 
ones, and that every child in the first years of its life goes through an 
immeasurable degree of suffering. 
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It is not to be denied that appearances speak against these statements. 
Even though on close observation one can note signs of difficulties, the 
child seems to overcome these more or less easily. The question how the 
difference between appearances and the actual psychical situation is to 
be explained will be answered later, when we are dealing with the various 
ways and means the child uses to overcome its difficulties. 

I have to return to the point where I spoke about the negative 
feelings of the child. These are directed against the parent of the same 
sex and the brothers and sisters. But, as I mentioned, the situation is 
more complicated through the fact that negative feelings are also directed 
against the parent of the opposite sex, partly because of the frustration 
this parent too imposes, and partly because in its efforts to escape the 
conflict the child withdraws from his love-object and changes the love into 
aversion. But the situation is still more complicated through the fact 
that the child’s love-tendencies are coloured by sexual theories and 
phantasies typical of the pre-genital stages, just as its negative feelings 
are. A great deal about the infantile sexual theories has been discovered 
from the analysis of adults; but to the analyst who deals with children 
themselves an astonishing variety of sexual theories is revealed. I will 
Just say a few words about the way in which this material is obtained 
from the child. When from our psycho-analytic point of view we watch 
the child at play and use special technical measures to ‘diminish its 
inhibition, we can bring out these phantasies and theories, find out the 
experiences the child has had, and see all the child’s impulses and its 
reacting criticizing faculties both at work. This technique is not an easy 
one; it requires a great deal of identification with the phantasies of the 
child and a special attitude towards the child, but it is extremely pro- 
ductive. This technique leads us to depths of the unconscious which are 
surprising, even to the analyst of the adult. Slowly the analyst, by 
interpreting to the child what his play, drawings and whole behaviour 
means, resolves the repressions against the phantasies behind the play 
and liberates those phantasies. Tiny dolls, men, women, animals, cars, 
trains and so on, enable the child to represent various persons, mother, 
father, brothers and sisters, and by means of the toys to act all its most 
repressed unconscious material. It is not possible within the limits of 
this paper to enter more fully into the details of my technique. I must 
confine myself to the statement that I get this material in so many 
different performances and in such variety that an error about its 
meaning is impossible; which is proved, too, through the resolving and 
liberating effect of the interpretations. Both the primitive and the 
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reacting Judging tendencies become clear. If the child has shown in a 
game, for example, that a tiny man fighting against a bigger one was 
able to overcome him, it very often happens that the big man when dead 
is put on a carriage and brought to the butcher who cuts him to pieces 
and cooks him. The little man eats the meat with pleasure, even inviting 
to this feast a lady who sometimes represents the mother. She has 
accepted the little murderer instead of the killed father. The situation 
can be quite different, of course. The homosexual fixation may stand in 
the foreground and we might as well see the mother cooked and eaten 
and the two brothers dividing the meal between them. As I mentioned, 
an innumerable variety of phantasies, differing even in the same child 
at different stages of its analysis, manifests itself. But such a mani- 
festation of primitive tendencies is invariably followed by anxiety, and 
by performances which show how the child now tries to make good and 
to atone for that which he had done. Sometimes he tries to mend the 
very same men, trains and so on he has just broken. Sometimes drawing, 
building, and so on express the same reactive tendencies. 

I want to make clear a point. The games I have described, through 
which the child gives me the material I discussed, differ greatly from the 
games which children are usually observed to play. This is to be explained 
as follows: The analyst gets his material in a very specific way. The 
attitude he shows to the child’s associations and games is entirely free 
from ethical and moral criticism. This is indeed one of the ways in which 
a transference can be established and analysis set going. Thus the child 
will show to the analyst what it never would reveal to his mother or 
nurse. For good reasons: as they would be very much shocked to notice 
aggression and unsocial tendencies against which education is mostly 
directed. Moreover, it is just the analytical work which resolves re- 
pressions and in this way brings about the manifestations of the un- 
conscious. This is obtained slowly, step by step, and some of the games 
I mentioned have occurred in the course of the analysis, and not at the 
beginning. It must be added, however, that the children’s games, even 
outside of analysis, are very instructive and give evidence of many of 
those impulses which are discussed here. But it requires a specially 
trained observer, a knowledge of symbolism and psycho-analytic methods 
in order to ascertain these. ; 

The sexual theories are the basis of a variety of most sadistic and 
primitive fixations. We know from Freud that there is some unconscious 
knowledge which the child obtains, apparently in a phylogenetic way. 
To this belongs the knowledge about parental intercourse, birth of 
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children, etc.; but it is of a rather vague and confused nature. According 
to the oral, anal and sadistic stage which he is going through himself, 
intercourse comes to mean to the child a performance in which eating, 
cooking, exchange of faeces and sadistic acts of every kind (beating, 
cutting, and so on) play the principal part. I wish to emphasize how 
important the connection between these phantasies and sexuality 1s bound 
to become in later life. All these phantasies will then apparently have dis- 
appeared, but their unconscious effect will be of far-reaching importance 
in frigidity, in impotence and in other sexual disturbances. This may be 
quite distinctly seen in the small child in analysis. The little boy who 
has demonstrated his wishes about the mother, showing in this respect 
most sadistical phantasies, tries to escape by choosing instead of the 
mother-object the father-imago; and will then withdraw from this too, 
if his oral-sadistic phantasies prove to be connected with this object of 
love also. Here we find the basis of all the perversions which Freud has 
discovered to have their origin in the early development of the child. 
Phantasies of the father, or of himself, ripping up the mother, beating, 
scratching her, cutting her into pieces, are some instances of childish 
conceptions of intercourse. I will refer here to the fact that phantasies 
of this nature are really carried into action by criminals, to mention 
only the instance of Jack the Ripper. In the homosexual relation, these 
phantasies change to castrating the father, by cutting or biting off the 
penis, and all sorts of violent acts. Birth is very often connected with 
phantasies of cutting open the body, and taking the babies out from 
different places in the body. These are but a few examples of the abundant 
variety of sexual phantasies which are to be found in every normal child— 
a point which I wish particularly to emphasize. I can assert this, as I 
have been lucky enough to have several normal children for analysis, 
from the prophylactic point of view. This repulsive aspect of a child’s 
phantasy-life changes entirely when we become more familiar with the 
depths of the child’s mind. A child is entirely dominated by his impulses, 
which, however, we see to be the foundation of all the attractive and 
socially important creative tendencies. I must say that the impression 
I get of the way in which even the quite small child fights his unsocial 
tendencies is rather touching and impressive. One moment after we 
have seen the most sadistic impulses, we meet with performances showing 
the greatest capacity for love and the wish to make all possible sacrifices 
to be loved. We cannot apply any ethical standards to these impulses; 
we have to take their existence for granted without any criticism and 
help the child to deal with them; whereby we at the same time diminish 
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his sufferings, strengthen his capacities, his mental equilibrium, and in 
the final result accomplish a work of notable social importance. It is 
impressive to see in analysis how these destructive tendencies can be 
used for sublimation when we resolve the fixations—how the phantasies 
can be liberated for most artistic and constructive work. This is done in 
analysis only through purely analytical measures, not at all by advising 
or encouraging the child. From my experience, the latter way, which is 
the pedagogical one, cannot be combined with analytical work in the 
person of the analyst, but analysis prepares the ground for very pro- 
ductive pedagogical work. 

In a communication made some years ago to the Berlin Analytical 
Society, I pointed out an analogy between some very horrible crimes 
which had recently happened, and corresponding phantas'es which I had 
found in the analysis of some small children. One was a case which really 
was a combination of perversion and crime. By acting in a very skilful 
way, so that he was not discovered for a long time, the man was able to 
carry out the following acts on a great number of persons: the criminal 
in question, whose name was Harmann, became intimate with young 
men, whom he first of all used for his homosexual tendencies, then cut 
off their heads, either burnt or disposed of the parts of the body in some 
way or other, and even sold their clothes afterwards. Another very 
horrible case was that of a man who killed various people, using the 
parts of the bodies for making sausages. The analogous phantasies in 
children which I mentioned before had in all details the same features 
as these crimes. The person on whom they were committed were, for 
instance, the father and brother of a little boy between four and five, to 
whom he was bound by a very strong sexual fixation. After having 
expressed the desired mutual masturbation and other actions, he cut 
off the head of the little doll, selling the body to a pretended butcher, 
who was to sell it for food. For himself he kept the head, which he 
wanted to eat himself, finding it the most tempting portion. But he 
likewise appropriated the belongings of the victim. 

I will enter more fully into this special case, as I think it will be more 
illuminating if I give you more details about one case, rather than 
enumerate more examples. This little boy, Peter, when he came to me 
for analysis, was a most inhibited, extremely apprehensive child, very 
difficult to educate, entirely incapable of playing; he could do nothing 
with his toys but break them. His inhibition of play, as well as his 
anxiety, were strictly connected with his oral-sadistic and anal-sadistic 
fixations. As phantasies are really the motive power of play, he could 
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not play, for these cruel phantasies had to be kept in repression. Being 
afraid of what he unconsciously felt the desire to do, he expected always 
the same things to be done to himself. The sadistic wishes connected 
with his desire in regard to the mother led to a withdrawal from her 
and to rather bad relations with her. The libido was directed towards 
the father, but as he was also very much frightened of his father, the 
only real relationship he could maintain was with his little brother.-This 
was naturally very ambivalent too. The way this child was always 
expecting a punishment may be best shown by the following example: 
he played once, representing himself and his little brother as two tiny 
dolls, that they were expecting punishment for their naughtiness to the 
mother; she comes, finds them dirty, punishes them and goes away. 
The two children repeat their dirty acts again, are again punished, and 
so on. At last, the dread of punishment becomes so strong that the 
two children determine to kill the mother, and he executes a little doll. 
They then cut and eat the body. But the father appears to help the 
mother, and is killed too in a very cruel manner and also cut up and 
eaten. Now the two children seem to be happy. They can do what they 
like. But after a very short time a great anxiety sets in, and it appears 
that the killed parents are again alive and come back. When the anxiety 
started the little boy had hidden the two dolls under the sofa, so that 
the parents should not find them, and then happened what the boy 
called ‘becoming educated.’ The father and mother find the two dolls, 
the father cuts Ais head off, the mother that of the brother, and then 
they, too, get cooked and eaten. 

But it is characteristic, and I wish to emphasize this point, that after 
a short time the bad acts are again repeated, it may be even in different 
performances; the aggression against the parents starts again and the 
children are again and again punished. The mechanism, which expresses 
itself in this circle, will occupy our attention later. 

Just a few words regarding the result of this case. Although the 
child, while it was still being analysed, had to live through some hard 
experiences, as the parents were divorced during that time, and both 
remarried under straitened circumstances, his neurosis was entircly 
resolved during analysis. He lost his anxiety, became very good at play 
and at his studies, socially well adapted and happy. 

Perhaps the question will arise: why, as the title of my paper promises 
to deal with normal children, have I entered in such detail into a case of a 
distinctly obsessional-neurotic child? As I have mentioned several times, 
the same material is to be found in normal children too. A neurotic only 
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shows more clearly what is found with less intensity in the normal child 
as well. This is one important factor in explanation of the problem how 
the same psychical fundamentals can lead to such different results. In 
the case of little Peter, the intensity of the oral-sadistic and anal-sadistic 
fixation was so great that his whole development was dominated by it. 
Certain experiences were also a determining factor in bringing out his 
obsessional neurosis. The child changed in a very striking manner at 
about two years of age. The parents mentioned it without being able to 
account for it. At that time, the child had a great relapse to the habit of 
dirtying himself, he stopped all playing, started breaking his toys, and 
became very difficult to manage. 

Analysis revealed that in that summer when the change appeared, 
the child shared the parent’s bedroom and witnessed intercourse. The 
impression he received was of a very oral and sadistic act and it strength- 
ened his fixations. He had at this time already reached the genital stage 
to some extent, and under this impression he regressed to the pre-genital 
stages. Thus his whole sexual development remained really under the 
domination of these stages. The birth of a little brother, six months later, 
increased still more his conflicts and likewise his neurosis. But there is 
yet another factor, which is of the greatest importance, in the develop- 
ment of the obsessional neurosis generally, and particularly in this case. 
This is the feeling of guilt engendered by the super-ego. In Peter already 
at a very early age, a super-ego not less sadistic than his own tendencies 
was at work. The intensity of this fight, unbearable for the weak ego, led 
to a very strong repression. Another factor is of importance too: there 
are children who can bear very little anxiety and feeling of guilt. This 
child could bear very little; the struggle between his sadistic impulses 
and his sadistic super-ego, threatening him with the same acts as a 
punishment, was a terrific burden for him. In the unconscious the Biblical 
precept ‘an eye for an eye’ is at work. This explains how it is that we 
find in children such fantastic ideas of what the parents might do to them: 
kill them, cook them, castrate them and so on. 

As we know, the parents are the source of the super-ego, in that their 
commands, prohibitions, and so on become absorbed by the child itself. 
But this super-ego is not identical with the parents; it 1s partly formed 
upon the child’s own sadistic phantasies. But such strong repressions 
only stabilize the fight, without ever bringing it to an end. Moreover, by 
shutting up the phantasy, repression makes it impossible for the child 
to abreact these phantasies in play, and in other ways to use them for 
sublimations, so that the whole weight of these fixations is left in a 
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never-ending circle. It remains a circle, for repression, as I mentioned, 
does not stop this work. The feeling of guilt, repressed too, is no less 
burdensome; thus the child repeats over and over the most different 
actions, expressing both his desires and his wish to be punished. This 
desire for punishment, which is a determining factor when the child 
constantly repeats naughty acts, finds an analogy in the repeated mis- 
deeds of the criminal, as I shall indicate later in my paper. I will remind 
you what little Peter did in his game where he represented himself and 
his little brother as dolls; they were naughty and were punished, they 
killed their parents and their parents killed them, and then the whole 
thing started over again. We see here a repetition-compulsion derived 
from different causes, but influenced very much by the feeling of guilt 
demanding punishment. Here we can already see some differences 
between the normal and the neurotic child: the intensity of the fixations, 
the way and the time at which those fixations become connected with 
experiences, the degree of severity and whole manner of development of 
the super-ego, which is again dependent on inner and outside causes; and, 
furthermore, the child’s capacity for bearing anxiety and conflict are 
some of the most important factors which determine either normal or 
neurotic development. 

The normal child, as well as the abnormal child, uses repression to 
deal with his conflicts, but since these are less intense the whole circle 
will not be so strong. There are other mechanisms, too, which both the 
normal and the neurotic child use, and again only the degree will deter- 
mine the issue: one is the flight from reality. Much more than would 
appear on the surface, the child resents the unpleasantness of reality and 
tries to adapt ut to his phantasies and not his phantasies to reality. Here 
we have the answer I put off at one point, how it is possible that the 
child does not show its inward suffering much outwardly. We see that 
a child is very often soon consoled after it has wept bitterly; we see it 
sometimes enjoying the most insignificant trifles and conclude that it is 
happy. It can do this because it has a refuge which is more or less denied 
to the grown-up: this is the flight from reality. Those who are familiar 
with the play-life of children know that this play-life is concerned entirely 
with the child’s impulse-life and desires, performing them and fulfilling 
them through his phantasies. From reality, to which it is more or less 
apparently well adapted, the child takes only as much as is absolutely 
essential. Therefore we see that a number of difficulties arise at periods 
in the child’s life when the demands of reality become more urgent, as 
for example, when school is begun. 
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I have already mentioned that this mechanism, the flight from reality, 
is to be found at work in all types of development, but that the difference 
is chiefly a question of degree. Where some of the factors which I men- 
tioned as determining the development of the obsessional neurosis are 
at work, besides other special ones, we see this flight from reality de- 
veloped to a dominating extent, and preparing the basis for a psychosis. 
We can sometimes perceive these factors in some child who on the 
surface makes rather a normal impression, often not showing more than 
a very intensive phantasy-life and capacity for playing. The mechanism 
of escaping from reality and falling back on phantasy is connected with 
another very usual form of reaction on the part of the child. It is thus 
enabled to comfort itself constantly for the frustration of its desires, 
proving to itself again through its play and its fancies that all is well 
and will be well. This attitude in children is very apt to give the im- 
pression to adults that the child is much happier than it actually is. 

To come back to little George. His happiness and liveliness were 
partly designed to hide his anxiety and unhappiness from himself and 
others. This changed very much through analysis, which helped him to 
rid himself of the anxiety and to substitute a much better-founded 
contentment for this partly artificial one. It is in this respect that 
analysis of normal children finds its greatest opportunity. There is no 
child without difficulties, fears and feelings of guilt, and even when 
these seem to be of small importance, they cause much greater suffering 
than would appear, and are in addition the early indication of much 
greater disturbances in later life. | 

I mentioned in the case of Peter that the feeling of guilt plays a great 
part in the compulsion to repeat forbidden acts again and again, although 
in time these acts assume quite a different character. One may regard 
it as a rule that in every so-called ‘naughty’ child the desire to be 
punished is at work too. I should like to quote Nietsche and what he 
called his ‘pale criminal’; he knew much about the criminal driven by 
his sense of guilt. Here we come to the most difficult part of my paper: 
the problem of what development these fixations have to undergo in 
order to make the criminal. This point is difficult to answer, for the 
reason that psycho-analysis has not yet occupied itself much with this 
particular problem. Unfortunately I have not a great deal of experience 
to which I can refer in this very interesting and important field of work. 
But certain cases which approximated somewhat to the criminal type 
have given me another idea of the way in which this development comes 
about. I will quote one case which seems to me very instructive. A boy 
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of twelve years of age who was to be sent to a reformatory was brought 
for analysis to me. His delinquencies were breaking open the school 
cupboard, and a tendency to steal in general, but mostly breaking up 
things, and sexual attacks on little girls. He had no relationship to 
anyone but a destructive one; his boy friendships had mostly this purpose 
too. He had no special interests and even seemed indifferent to punish- 
ments and rewards. The intelligence of this child was much under normal, 
but this did not prove a hindrance to the analysis, which went on quite 
well and seemed to promise good results. I was told after a few weeks 
that the child began to change favourably. Unfortunately when I had 
had the child for two months in analysis, I had to make a long break 
for personal reasons. In those two months the child was to have come 
three times a week, but I saw him only fourteen times, as his foster- 
mother did her best to keep him from coming to me. During this very 
disturbed analysis the child nevertheless did not commit any act of 
delinquency, but began them again during the time of the break, 
whereupon he was at once sent to a reformatory, and all my attempts 
after my return to get him back for analysis failed. From the whole 
situation, I do not doubt in the least that he has started on the path 
of a criminal career. 

I will now give a brief survey of the causes of his development as 
far as I could gather them from the analysis. The child grew up under 
the most desolate circumstances. The older sister had forced him and 
his smaller brother at a very early age to sexual acts. The father died 
during the war; the mother fell ill; the sister dominated the whole 
family; things altogether were in a sorry state. When the mother was 
dead, he came under the care of various foster-mothers and grew from 
bad to worse. The main point in his development seemed to be fear and 
hatred of his sister. He hated his sister, who represented for him the 
principle of evil, on account of this sexual relation, but also because she 
ill-treated him, was unkind to the dying mother and so on. On the 
other hand, however, he was bound to the sister by an enormous fixation 
which apparently was based only on hatred and anxiety. But there 
were still deeper-reaching causes for his delinquencies. Throughout his 
childhood this boy had shared the bedroom of his parents and obtained 
a very sadistic impression from their intercourse. As I pointed out 
earlier, this experience strengthened his own sadism. His desire for 
intercourse both with his father and his mother remained under the 
domination of his sadistic fixations, and was connected with great 
anxiety. The violence of the sister under these circumstances took in 
his unconscious the place both of a violent father and, alternately, the 
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mother. In both cases it was castration and punishment he had to 
expect, and again the punishment corresponded to his own very sadistic 
and primitive super-ego. It was plain that he repeated on other little 
girls the attacks he had suffered himself, only changing the situation 
in so far that now he was the aggressor. His breaking open of cupboards 
and taking out articles, as well as his other destructive tendencies, had 
the same unconscious causes and symbolic meaning as his sexual assaults. 
This boy, feeling overwhelmed and castrated, had to change the situation 
by proving to himself that he could be the aggressor himself. One 
important motive for these destructive tendencies was to prove to 
himself again and again that he was still a man, besides abreacting his 
hatred against his sister on other objects. 

It was however no less his feeling of guilt which drove him to repeat 
again and again acts which were to be punished by a cruel father or 
mother, or even both. His apparent indifference to punishment, his 
apparent lack of fear were completely misleading. The child was over- 
whelmed by fear and feeling of guilt. Now arises the question wherein 
his development differed from that of the neurotic child I described 
earlier. I can only throw out some suggestions. It may have been that 
through his experiences with the sister this very primitive and cruel 
super-ego had remained fixated on the one hand in the stage of develop- 
ment it had then reached; on the other hand it was bound to this 
experience and always dealing with it. Thus this child was inevitably 
more overwhelmed with anxiety than the other one. Connected with 
it a still stronger repression shut off all outlets for phantasy and sublima- 
tion, so that no other way remained than to repeat desire and fear 
continually in the same acts. Compared with the neurotic child he had 
actually in his experience this overwhelming super-ego which the other 
one had only evolved from inner causes. Thus it was also with his hatred, 
which, in consequence of his real experience, found expression in his 
destructive acts. 

I mentioned that in this case, as probably in others of the same 
nature, the very strong and early repression, shutting off the phantasies, 
deprived him of the possibility of working off his fixations through other 
ways and means, that is to sublimate them. In sublimations of the 
most varied kind we find aggressive and sadistic fixations playing a 
part too. I wish to indicate just one means by which, even physically, 
much aggression and sadism can be worked through, namely sport. 
Thus attacks on the hated object can be made in a manner socially 
permissible; at the same time it serves as over-compensation for anxiety 
as it proves to the individual that he will not succumb to the aggressor. 
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In the case of the little criminal it was very interesting to see, as the 
repression was weakened through analysis, what sublimation took place. 
The boy, who had no interest but a destructive one of breaking and 
spoiling things, showed an entirely new interest in the construction of 
lifts and every form of locksmith’s work. It may be assumed that this 
would have proved a good way of sublimating his aggressive tendencies, 
and that thus analysis might have turned him into a good locksmith, 
instead of becoming a criminal as may now be expected. 

It seems to me that one main cause for the deviation of the develop- 
ment of this child from that of the neurotic child lies in the greater 
anxiety caused by this traumatic experience with his sister. I see the 
effects of this greater anxiety in different directions. A greater fear 
causes a greater repression at a stage where the way to sublimation was 
not yet opened, so that no other outlet or possibility of working off 
remained. Furthermore, the greater fear increased the cruelty of the 
super-ego, and fixated it at this point through this experience. 

There is still another effect of this greater anxiety I would suggest, 
but to explain this I must make a brief digression. When I mentioned 
the different possibilities of development, based on the same grounds, 
I quoted the normal, the obsessional neurotic, the psychotic, and en- 
deavoured to come nearer to the criminal. I did not speak of the pervert. 

We know that Freud called neurosis the negative of the perversions. 
An important addition to the psychology of the perversions was 
made by Sachs, who arrived at the conclusion that the pervert does not 
simply permit himself, owing to lack of conscience, what the neurotic 
represses in consequence of his inhibitions. He found that the conscience 
of the pervert is not less strict but is simply working in a different way. 
It permits one part only of the forbidden tendencies to be retained in 
order to escape from other parts which seem still more objectionable 
to the super-ego. What it rejects are desires belonging to the Oedipus- 
complex, and the apparent absence of inhibition in the pervert is only 
the effect of a super-ego not less strict, but working in a different way. 

I arrived at an analogous conclusion concerning the criminal some 
years ago, in the report mentioned at the beginning of my paper, in 
which I gave details of the analogy between criminal acts and childish 
phantasies. 

In the case of the child I have described and in others not quite so 
pronounced but yet instructive cases, I found that the criminal dis- 
position was not due to a less strict super-ego but to a super-ego working 
in a different direction. It is just anxiety and the feeling of guilt which 
drive the criminal to his delinquencies. In committing these he also 
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partly tries to escape from his Oedipus situation. In the case of my little 
criminal the breaking open of cupboards and attacks on little girls were 
substituted for attacks on his mother. 

These views naturally require to be further examined and worked 
out. In my opinion everything seems to point to the conclusion that 
it is not the lack of a super-ego but a different development of the 
super-ego—probably the fixation of the super-ego at a very early stage— 
which will prove to be the main factor. 

If these suppositions prove true, practical prospects of great im- 
portance are opened out. If it is not a deficiency in the super-ego and 
the conscience but a different development of it which causes a criminal 
development, analysis should be able to remove the latter as well as it 
removes neuroses. Just as with perversions and with psychoses, it may 
be impossible to find ways of approaching adult criminals. But as 
regards analyses in childhood the position is different. A child does not 
need special motives for analysis; it is a question of technical measures 
to establish the transference and to keep the analysis going. I do not 
belveve in the existence of a child in whom it 1s vmpossible to obtain this 
transference, or 1n whom the capacity for love cannot be brought out. In 
the case of my little criminal, he was apparently utterly devoid of any 
capacity for love, but analysis proved that this was not so. He had 
a good transference to me, good enough to make analysis possible, 
although he had no motives for it, since he even did not show any 
special aversion against being sent to the reformatory. Moreover, analysis 
showed that this dull boy had a deep and sincere love for his mother. 
The mother died in terrible circumstances from cancer, which in the 
last stage of her illness led to complete decay. The daughter did not 
like to go near her, and it was he who looked after her. As she lay dead, 
the family was removed; he could not be found for some time, he had 
locked himself up with his dead mother in the room. 

It may be objected that in childhood the tendencies are not yet 
clearly defined, so that we may often be unable to recognize when a 
child is on the way to becoming a criminal. This is undoubtedly true, 
but precisely this statement leads me to my concluding remarks. It is 
undoubtedly not easy to know to what results the tendencies of a child 
will lead, whether to the normal, the neurotic, the psychotic, the pervert, 
or the criminal. But precisely because we do not know we must seek to 
know. Psycho-analysis gives us this means. And it does more; it can 
not only ascertain the future development of the child, but it can also 
change it, and direct it into better channels. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE TRANSFERENCE! 
By TRIGANT BURROW. 


For some time I have wanted to discuss the problem of the transference. 
My reason for wishing to do so is not only that I regard the phenomenon 
of transference as the major problem in psychopathology but that I do 
not think that throughout the field of psychopathology there exists any 
other problem except the transference phenomenon. In a word, it is 
my view that the neurosis and the transference are one. 

This position calls for explanation. It calls for it the more because 
aright account of this wider acceptation of the transference affords also 
aright account of the essential basis of group analysis—a basis upon 
Which my entire position in psychoanalysis rests2. 

As technically described, the transference is the unconscious response 
with which the neurotic patient reacts toward persons of his environment 
4nd specifically toward the personality of the psychoanalyst. This 
Tesponse (attraction or repulsion) represents a replacement for early 

4fectional memories, most particularly for the early impressions that 
“uster about the parent. Once a relationship of close confidence is 
“stablished toward his physician, these early impressions surge back to 
© patient and automatically fixate his emotional interest upon the 
“nalyst, But, under conditions of group analysis, one finds this de- 
“°ription far too narrow for the scope of the phenomena embraced under 
~ Qhne can only attribute so restricted a definition to the limited ten- 
aS of interpretation to which one is necessarily confined upon an 
Gividualistic basis of analysis. As the presumable therapeutic efficacy 
the transference and its axiomatic conditioning of the analysis grow 
pr ©Cisely out of this restricted conception of it, it is the more urgent 
‘ “6 we expand our outlooks and define more broadly the phenomenon 
£ the transference. 
: Xn the first place I cannot any longer regard the transference as a 
PeCific phenomenon. I cannot feel that it is a process which has been 
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given clear scientific definition or that it has as yet received a definitive 
analytic handling from us. As far as I can see, the transference is by 
no means a phenomenon that distinguishes the state of mind of a par- 
ticular patient sitting in front of me but is a condition of the social 
mind generally. Upon analysis this state of mind proves to be, in essence, 
an unconscious condition of dependence on the part of each individual 
toward every other, and it invariably shows itself in an unconscious 
attitude that alternates constantly between favour or placation on the 
one hand and irritation or complaint on the other. In a mood of placa- 
tion, for example, our contentment is but a reflection of the ‘niceness’ 
of those about us. In a mood of irritation we demand that others shall 
so acquit themselves as to appease our displeasure. Such a quite normal 
and every-day attitude is nothing else than the transference, or a 
dependence upon another individual for one’s own state of mind. This 
mood-dependence existing socially and shifting constantly between love 
and hate, happiness and pain, is, I maintain, operative at all times and 
is as completely automatic and unconscious as the unconscious mood 
we habitually observe in the individual patient. 

This process of the transference can best be studied if we will observe 
it as it first arises in early childhood. As we all know, the social attitude 
of mind surrounding the child is such that there is straightway placed 
& premium upon an attitude of behaviour in him that is called ‘good.’ 
This moralistic attitude, however, invariably rests upon a referred affect. 
For this social attitude of mind that stands opposite the child summons 
the mind of the child over to itself, as it were, and bids him regard 
himself from a position opposite to him. From this dissociative position 
the child is counselled to see to it that his conduct conforms to a socially 
standardized pattern designated as right or commendable. This mechanism 
whereby the mind of the child is placed in a position of criticism opposite 
himself induces in the organism of the individual a dualistic or disparate 
basis of action. Under the influence of this dissociative social mood the 
individual is led to identify himself with a criterion that is opposite and 
outside of himself and henceforward he is bidden to measure his every 
action in the social mirror in which his action is thus reflected. In this 
way the individual’s every mood is bound up in a social image that is 
based upon a referred affect?. 

This social image and its original psychogenic incitement is in- 
teresting in relation to the mood alternation we find represented in the 


1 “Social Images versus Reality.” Journ. of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, 
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two poles of the transference—complacence or complaint, pleasure or 
pain, love or hate. For this referred or dependent mood is, according to 
the finding of the group analysis, directly traceable to the early induce- 
ment in the child of this social image of himself as inculcated by the 
parent. This dualistic condition by which the child measures his best 
interest according as his image is reflected by others is called the know- 
ledge of good and bad. It is called the early training of the child. It is, 
in fact, a completely unconscious inducement in the child of a trans- 
ference or image-relationship based upon dependence upon others and 
is the reflection of an equally unconscious attitude of transference or 
dependence on the part of others with respect to him. This image- 
relationship, with its referred affect, establishes a purely adventitious 
connection between the parent and the child, between the world of 
image and the world of function. It sets before the child an artificial 
basis of comparison or contrast between himself and his social environ- 
ment. In so doing, it places a bar to the natural unity or physiological 
mood through which the individual is organically continuous with others. 
For, through the transference existing in the social milieu surrounding 
the child, he early imbibes this social transference-basis also. In this 
way there is artificially induced in him a secondary and disparate mood 
which replaces the spontaneous relationship comprising the natural 
function between the parent- and child-organisms, or between the indi- 
vidual and the social world about him. Such is the essential cleavage or 
division concomitant with the social induction in the mind of the child 
of his own image or self-reflection. Such is the embryonic origin of the 
phenomenon of transference. 

As this social image is phyletic in its source, its distribution is 
phyletic. As it is general in its origin, it is general in its development also. 
It is our observation, therefore, that the transference represents a state 
of universal unconsciousness, that it is the meaning not only of our 
private basis of social interchange but that it is the basis as well of all 
our social institutions. This social transference dominates our courts, 
our clinics and our academies. The home and the school are completely 
subjugated to this social image. Upon an analysis of man’s religious 
impulse we find it to have no other motive than the spurious promise 
of self-interest or favour represented in the phenomenon of transference. 
The fluctuating policies of government are traceable directly to the 
unconscious vacillations of this referred affect. Upon the insecurity of 
this unconscious transference rests the whole fabric of marriage as upon 
it rest the relationships of whole nations to one another. In brief, 
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through the unconscious reciprocity of this social image, it is the under- 
lying mood of all our human relationships!. If I like or dislike, if I am 
confident or dismayed, it is transference. If my feeling is one of interest 
or boredom, if it is one of satisfaction or chagrin, it is transference. 
Whether I am irritated with a taxi-driver or whether in my benevolence 
I bestow charities upon the indigent, my mood is still one of transference. 
If I am a patriot or an anarchist, a socialist or an imperialist, believer 
or disbeliever, it is again transference. And if, in my dissatisfaction at 
finding my own image pursuing me at all times under this social obsession 
of transference, I turn to others with question and complaint, it is once 
more transference. It is the attitude of dependence, it is the referred 
affect, it is the mother-image as it is reflected in the social image of one’s 
self. 

Due to this mood of dependence and its unconscious alternative of 
propitiation or redress—love or hate—the individual is constantly under 
the necessity to seek the cover of psychological concepts that are merely 
substitutive. Our philosophies, our ethics, our religious and educational 
formulations teem throughout with secondary social images that merely 
reflect this mood of transference or dependence. Nowhere is the indi- 
vidual’s expression dependable in his relation to others because of this 
disparate mood that is incited at the very origin of his social relationships. 
In this situation, according to our group studies in analysis, our psycho- 
logical concepts and intellectualizations represent replacements for the 
functional interrelationships natural to the individuals of the species. 
Accordingly, through the repression of the primary physiological mood 
of man, there is substituted in each individual an unconsciously projected 
defence-affect or transference for which the function of analysis can only 
be its reabsorption and elimination by the individual organism?. 

At the last meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association 
many questions were asked me regarding the principles and practice 
underlying the group method of analysis. There could be no doubt as 
to the sincerity and earnestness of the questions asked and I cannot 
but believe that the effort of response on my part was felt to be equally 
sincere. Nevertheless, the meeting, as a whole, failed to reach a common 
understanding. The positions held in our respective interpretations 
remained the same at the end as at the beginning of the inquiry. Such 

1 “Our Mass Neurosis.”” The Psychological Bulletin, xxi, no. 6, June 1926, 
“Insanity a Social Problem.” The American Journal of Sociology, Xxxu, no. 1, part 1, 
July 1926, 
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an ineptness in the efforts of understanding on the part of a scientific 
gathering seems to me quite inconsistent with its scientific aims. So 
that I welcome this opportunity to reconsider the seeming divergence 
of our ways. 

As I see it, the difficulty lies precisely in the social image that con- 
stitutes everywhere the impediment in all human relationships. The very 
questions asked rested necessarily upon the opposite or disparate basis 
induced socially in the beginning of the life of every individual of us. 
As I look back, then, this rigid impasse to a common interpretation 
among us was inevitably bound up with the conditions of our universal 
social transference. The inquiry had to do with subjective data, that is, 
with feeling-reactions or moods inherent in each of us. But, in dealing 
with subjective data, or data within oneself, questions which tend to 
be referred to another rather than applied to the subjective data them- 
selves are questions which belong in every instance to the category of 
transference-images. 

In such circumstances the technical procedure in our group or 
laboratory sessions has consisted in the effort to recall such subjective 
references back to their source within the individual and, by thus 
applying them directly to the subjective material at hand, or to the 
individual himself, to submit such references, together with their sub- 
jective involvement, to objective observation and analysis!. In the same 
measure my own efforts to answer your questions from the basis of the 
opposite image or concept could only be, from the viewpoint of a social 
analysis, an evasion of such questions. It would mean adhering to the 
disparate mood or to an image of human relationships rather than, by 
analysing this image or mood, to recover the functional, phyletic basis 
of interchange that is the natural matrix of man’s social relationships. 

An analysis of the social mood cannot, of course, be reached by a 
discussion of its rationalizations. We are of necessity compelled to 
emphasize this circumstance in any presentation of our social technique. 
This means that from a phyletic standpoint we cannot meet the in- 
tellectual questions of the individual upon the mental basis which these 
questions assume. To the degree in which we enter into argument or 
intellectual discussion of concepts we digress from our group technique 
and from an analysis of the mood which presents itself in a social form 
at the moment. 


1 “The Laboratory Method in Psychoanalysis.” American Journ. of Psychiatry, v» 
no. 3, January 1926. “Psychiatry as an Objective Science.” British Journ. of Medical 
Paychology, Vv, part 1v. “The Need of an Analytic Psychiatry.” The American Journ. of 
Psychiatry, vi, no. 3, January 1927. 
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What is alone of interest from the basis of a laboratory or group 
analysis is the reaction of the individual to his immediate social environ- 
ment. Our observation centres upon the physiological mood invariably 
present, not upon the psychological concept commonly superimposed. 
I know that to exclude intellectual debate is an offence not to be tolerated 
within the sphere of our social interchange. But it is precisely intellectual 
debate, conventional intolerance and ‘social’ interchange which are the 
proper materials of the group or phyletic basis of analysis. And so, 
where there are questions, I must, in consistency, refer them back to 
the mood that underlies them rather than credit them to the concept 
they contain. This is the accepted procedure of psychoanalysis in respect 
of the private fancy or image of the individual, and it is equally the 
procedure exacted of us when we attempt to analyse the images that 
pertain to the realm of our social phantasies. One’s analytic technique 
toward one’s individual patient does not consist in recourse to mere 
unchallenged social discussion, and no more may we rely upon unchecked 
social discussion in an analysis of our mass unconscious. 

From a phyletic or group basis of analysis, then, conceptual questions 
regarding subjective data, whether the questions be practical or theo- 
retical, are necessarily the expression of a social image, and these images 
in turn necessarily arise from the background of a disparate social mood. 
Our group position, on the contrary, is, as far as may be, the expression 
of a confluent physiological mood and its background is essentially 
physiological. Assuming this physiological background as our basis, it 
is the function of the group method of analysis to submit to examination 
precisely such psychological concepts or social images as have been 
commonly accepted by us as the legitimate material of our social inter- 
change. This material, you see, must necessarily include the very questions 
with which the individual would approach an understanding of the 
group method. 

As I use the term group in its phyletic meaning, so I am using the 
term physiological in an entirely phyletic sense. In this sense the term 
connotes the instinctive interrelationships of the individuals of a species 
as represented in the organic integrations that constitute their common 
feeling and reactions. The reader is no doubt acquainted with the 
objective statement of this instinct of our primary racial solidarity as 
long ago set forth by Darwin. The more recent account of this racial 
principle described by Kropotkin in his thesis, Mutual Aid, is also 
doubtless familiar to everyone. In his recent work, The Physiological 
Foundations of Behavior, Professor C. M. Child also deals with biological 
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integrations related to this same category. And in simpler and more 
popular language it is illustrated in passages of Herman Melville's 
account of his experiences among the natives of the South Sea Islands!. 

As analysts of our own social reactions, however, our interest is not 
external, objective or descriptive. It is internal and subjective. It deals 
with our own feeling-reactions as social beings according as we find these 
reactions immediately represented in our own Immediate mood. For, in 
the findings of the group basis of analysis, the early introduction socially 
of an image of dependence or transference has occasioned a distinct 
conflict within the physiological personality of the social organism as 
a whole. Accordingly, there exists a social mood or reverie that is as 
truly based upon a system of unconscious images existing within the 
social personality as the system of unconscious images Freud discovered 
in the mood or reverie of the neurotic individual. After all, our group 
position is merely the extension and application to the group or phylum 
of this principle that is the accepted basis of the individual or ontogenetic 
method of psychoanalysis. 

I hope I begin to make clear what I believe we shall come to feel is 
the essential identity of our psychoanalytic obligations of technique 
toward the social group or phylum and our obligations toward the 
analysis of our individual patients. I hope I begin to make clear that, 
where we are dealing with a social mood that is based upon an unconscious 
substitution of social images for reality, we may no more occupy ourselves 
with questions that represent intellectual concepts or transference-images 
than we may entertain ourselves with an exchange of social concepts or 
transference-images in dealing with the phantasy-mood or transference 
of the individual patient. 

This social image or transference is not, then, a sporadic phenomenon. 
It is by no means limited to the neurotic personality. It is the early 
and persistent prepossession of every individual living under the sway 
of our present social mood. If our group finding in this regard is correct, 
then the underlying occasion of the neurosis is not individualistic but 
social, and it behooves us to take into serious account its widespread 
social implication and apply to it a social technique of analysis com- 
parable to that we have attempted to apply to our individual patients. 
In scientific consistency there is demanded the mood analysis of our 
own repressed social mood. I do not think we need be surprised that 
there should exist among us a mood reluctance to accept a phyletic 

1 “An Ethnic Aspect of Consciousness.” The Sociological Rectew, x1x, no. 1, January 
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principle of analysis. Certainly there has been no lack of reluctance on 
my own part. For this extension from an individualistic to a group 
basis of technique entails a fundamental reconstruction of the analytic 
process. 

There is no question but that those of us who have applied over the 
years Freud’s method in individual analysis have substantiated in every 
case Freud’s basic postulate of the existence within the neurotic per- 
sonality of a psychic conflict due to sexual repression. In our effort to 
uncover these repressions we have been able to trace the manifold 
disguises of the unconscious into the endless substitutions and distortions 
first described by Freud. So that as regards Freud’s actual findings there 
is no ground for disagreement among us. But careful observation would 
seem to demand that Freud’s findings and our own substantiation of 
them need now to give way to a broader basis of inquiry. It would 
seem that, as isolated processes, these individualistic findings have served 
their usefulness and that the time has come for correlating such findings 
with a unitary principle of observation that possesses the scientific merit 
of universal applicability}. 

In the somatic sphere of medical investigation the ontogenetic study 
of disease-processes consisted in discovering the various lesions occurring 
in the individual as indicated by the symptoms presented and in applying 
the treatment in accordance with these lesions. But when such disease- 
entities became correlated under a general principle of science through 
the discovery of infective processes and when through such discovery 
the micro-organisms responsible in the specific instance were cultivated 
and studied in detail, the outlook of the pathologist became revolu- 
tionized. Thenceforward our interest has centred upon such measures 
as would safeguard the organism against the invasion of the germ demon- 
strated to be the cause of the disease in question. This discovery of the 
principle of infection meant the reversal of the entire method of pathology. 
It shifted the focus of medical interest from the individualistic symptom 
to the phyletic cause responsible for it. 

An investigation of mental disease in its phyletic or group significance 
discloses a source of dissociation in the mental life as definite, as specific 
and as universal as that which in the somatic sphere is found in the 
specific micro-organism traceable as the cause of infective processes. In 
the case of functional or phyletic disharmonies the microgenic event to 
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which these disorders are traceable is, according to our laboratory 
observations, nothing else than the moralistic, referred or dependent 
attitudes we find in the transference—a transference early induced in 
the organism of the individual through the artificial imposition upon 
him of the social image of himself concomitantly with the opposite social 
images in which others are presented to him. 

The individualistic method in psychoanalysis assumes that the con- 
flicts discovered in the neurotic personality are the cause of his disorder. 
But in a phyletic study of consciousness these individual repressions 
are regarded as a result of a phyletic incident which antecedes this 
apparent ontogenetic cause. If this position is warranted, our treatment 
must be modified in accordance and, instead of remaining ourselves 
involved in an ontogenetic transference and inducing a like mood in 
our patients, every ontogenetic incident in a patient’s unconsciousness 
must, like our own, be measured in the light of the social or phyletic 
transference in which he, as an individual, participates. 

In its present unconscious social involvement, psychoanalysis is not 
the study of a neurosis; it ts a neurosis. It is not an objective science 
applied to a subjective disease; it is a subjective reflection of the very 
disease it presumably submits to objective scientific study. And not 
psychoanalysis alone. But throughout the sphere of the subjective 
sciences, there remains to be recognized a transference-mood that exists 
socially and that therefore underlies the processes of the observer as 
well as the processes which are to be observed. 

If the social image and the disparate mood that underlies it are 
synonymous with the transference and its irreconcilable alternatives, 
and if this ambivalence and conflict are the basis of the neurosis, mani- 
festly the sole function of psychoanalysis is the elimination of this 
dualistic image-basis or transference and the re-establishment of the 
unitary physiological basis of function such as is the natural condition 
of the healthy phylum. 

The reader is here reminded that this position is not a mere expression 
of my view. It should be understood that all that I am saying is the 
report of a laboratory or group finding with respect to my own processes 
and those of other individuals who have submitted themselves to the 
group analysis. Contrary to a frequent musinterprebalion, group analysis 
8 not my analysis of the group but it 1s the group’s analysis of me or of any 
other individual of the group. ‘Group’ does not mean a collection of 
individuals. It means a phyletic principle of observation. This phyletic 
principle of observation as applied to the individual and to the aggregate 
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is the whole significance of the group analysis!. Basing my work upon 
this phyletic premise, my whole endeavour has come to centre upon the 
effort to confront immediately the transference-image whether in the 
individual or in the group. With the extension of my work to fresh fields 
of contacts it has been interesting to observe the quick response of the 
patient to an attitude in myself which, far from assuming the transference 
to be the sine qua non of analysis, regards the transference as precisely 
the major barrier to the freeing of the neurotic personality. 

To sum up: The transference is nothing else than the mother-image. 
Whether social or individual, the mother-image cannot stand as reality 
to the organism. It can stand as reality only to the image of oneself. 
For images and illusions are real only in so far as they are reciprocated 
by the images and illusions by which they are surrounded. In a compre- 
hensive view of our human phylum there remains no other conclusion 
than that the social mind throughout comprises a systematization of 
social images, and that society at large is, in fact, under the thrall of an 
unconscious social transference. 

If this finding is correct, we have not as yet taken our position half 
seriously, half inclusively enough. Our obligation rests upon ourselves. 
There is no external aid we may call in to our support. That again is the 
transference and the mood of dependence. And so, [hope that my position 
does not seem inconsistent when, in response to the very earnest and 
valuable questions on the part of my colleagues generally, I am compelled 
to refer them to the same source to which I have had to turn for the 
answer to these same questions, namely, to my own involvement in the 
social mood that underlies the psychological concepts or images with 
which this mood is commonly replaced. According, therefore, to the 
subjective finding of the laboratory or group basis, it is only by returning 
to the analysis of the social mood upon which our intellectualizations or 
social images ultimately rest that we may offset the prevalent tendency 
to Image-transference or mood-dependence that is the unconscious basis 
of our social as of our individual personality. 

1 Led by this prevailing misapprehension, certain of my colleagues, adopting what 
they have supposed to be the group method of analysis, have assumed the role of analyst 
to a group of people! 


THE REALITY OF NERVE-ENERGY!? 
By D. FRASER-HARRIS. 


It is widely believed by the laity that ‘nerve-energy’ or ‘nerve-force,’ 
as they so often call it, is a reality. 

In a leading article a writer in The Times (May 10, 1922) apropos 
of sleep said: “‘In its presence the cells of the brain are re-charged with 
energy.” 

Physiologists, Neurologists, writers on Medicine and Psychiatry all 
use the term freely. 

The older physiologists, for instance W. B. Carpenter (1859), used 
the term ‘nerve-force’ with the same meaning as do writers of the 
present day; Hughlings Jackson, Weir Mitchell, Clouston and Goodheart 
employed it freely. None of these regarded it merely as a metaphor. 

Sir William Osler wrote of “an organisation which is defective in 
what, for want of a better term, we must call ‘nerve force’.”’ 

Sir Frederick Mott used the expression, ‘innervation currents,’ clearly 
in the same sense; and the writer of the obituary article on Mott (B.M.J. 
June 19, 1926) said: ‘His researches on...dementia praecox led him 
to the view that it was the expression of a failure of the vital energy of 
the cells of the whole body.” 

Dr Wanless Dickson wrote in The Practitioner (November 1924), 
apropos of cases of acid dyspepsia: “It might be wise to inhibit drastically 
the outflow of nerve-energy in these cases.’ 

One neurologist writes: “Innervation from the cord passes. ..to the 
arterioles...’’; and another: “Unusually large efferent discharges are 
uncontrollably released’; and once more: “the nerve-energy of the spinal 
cord...directed into one channel in defaecation.”’ 

The actual expression may be varied a little but the concept is the 
same, as when Sir Maurice Craig writes in his Nerve Erhaustion (1922): 
“The organism is endowed at birth with so much potential energy.” 

. A writer in the Psychological Review (January 1926) thus expressed 
himself: “The particular function of the emotions would seem to be to 

' Based on a communication to the Section of Physiology at the British Association, 
Oxford, August 1926. 
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raise the nervous potential so that immediate and vigorous action 1s 
assured.” Yet another expression, ‘nervous tension,’ is to be found in 
Dr F. G. Crookshank’s Migraine and other common neuroses (1926) when 
he writes: “The transference of nervous tension can be easily understood.”’ 

If now we turn to the writings of the physiologists, the exponents of 
that science which is said to underlie all the medical sciences, and search 
for a definition or a discussion of nerve-energy, we shall not find it. An 
uninitiated searcher after truth might be pardoned for thinking there 
was a ‘conspiracy of silence’ on the subject. 

Of course, as the physiologists do not discuss nerve-energy, neither 
do they index it. The student desirous of understanding what clinicians 
and psychiatrists mean by ‘nerve-energy’ would get no help from the 
‘official’ text-books of physiology. 

Indeed, Professor McDougall, F.R.S., tells us that the physiologists 
“refer to it as a survival from the Dark Ages.” And a still more recent 
writer on things neural, Dr Adrian, F.R.S., of Cambridge, declares that 
he would like to “banish it from our vocabulary.” This is unfortunate, 
unless an equally useful term can be found for it, because a concept so 
widely employed by all sorts of writers must not be banished by any 
one writer. 

Seeing, then, that the term is so objectionable, we might expect it 
to be avoided by the physiologists, but this is far from being the case. 
For instance, Professor Halliburton, F.R.S., wrote in Physiological 
Abstracts (November and December 1918, p. 419): “The introduction 
of the principle of a change in the quantity of nerve-energy (Hughlings 
Jackson) passing over a given system of conduction-paths.”” And Pro- 
fessor Starling in his Tezt-book (1912, p. 1211) wrote: “ During the second 
stage (of asphyxia) there is a discharge of nerve energy which spreads 
throughout the whole nervous system.” Professor Howell of Baltimore 
expressed it thus: ‘‘ Physiologists have considered the cell-body of the 
neuron. ..as the source of the energy displayed by the nervous system.” 

As long ago as 1886 Dr (now Sir) William Hale-White introduced the 
term ‘neuro-rheuma’ not merely as the equivalent of a flow of nerve- 
impulses, but to denote a form of energy taking its place among other 
forms—light, heat, electricity, etc. 

In 1903 Professor McDougall introduced the term ‘neurine’ for exactly 
the same concept. 

Still more recently (1912) the late Professor B. Moore, F.R.S., then 
of Liverpool University, in his book, The Origin and Nature of Life (Home 
University Library), thus expressed himself (p. 225): 
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“Some term is obviously required applicable to the entirely peculiar 
set of energy phenomena witnessed in living matter, such as biotic energy. 
Heat energy and electrical energy are mutually transmutable one into 
the other, yet it is not said that electrical energy is heat or light because 
these appear when it is transformed. 

“Why, then, should a form of energy such as inhabits living structures 
be thought to be only a mixture of heat and electricity and chemical 
energy, because these are observed when it manifests itself? The position 
which denies the existence of a form of energy characteristic of life is 
one of peculiar absurdity even for the pure mechanician, which can only 
be explained as a natural reaction from the entirely different mediaeval 
conception of a ‘vital force’ which worked impossible miracles... . 

“It is bvotec energy which guides the development of the ovum, which 
regulates the exchanges of the cell, and causes such phenomena as 
nerve-umpulse', muscular contraction and gland secretion, and it 1s a 
form of energy which arises in colloidal structures, just as magnetism 
appears in iron, or radio-activity in uranium or radium, and in its 
manifestations it undergoes exchanges with other forms of energy in 
the same manner as these do amongst one another.” 

This is a candid statement of the present problem; but it involves 
the introduction of still another term ‘biotic energy.’ 

Moore evidently intended the term ‘biotic’ to cover nerve-energy 
as well as the other forms of energy in the living organism, so that it 
is more inclusive than a mere synonym for ‘nerve-energy’ would be. 

Might I suggest ‘neuronic energy’ as a non-committal term for nerve- 
energy ? 

Things are thus so chaotic, that it might not be, as it were, unprofit- 
able to go back to the beginning and ask ourselves what we really know 
of manifestations of energy in nerve-fibres and in nerve-cells?. 

In neurones we find nothing but nerve-impulses; or, to be more exact, 
We infer the existence of nerve-impulses from the propagated recurring 
disturbances of electric potential when the nerve is stimulated. In 
efferent nerve-fibres, impulses in series are descending from the trophic 
cells to the periphery; in afferent fibres, impulses in series are ascending 
from end-organs to ‘cells.’ 

Quite recently we have learned something about the frequency of 
these impulses in the efferent fibres, namely, that they are of the order 
of 50 to 70 a second; “these regular action-currents represent the proper 


1 Italics are mine. D. F.-H. 
* This expression here means the nucleated ‘body’ of the neurone. 
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rhythm of the motor spinal neurones free from the various centripeta 
influences}.”’ 

Still more recently Dr Adrian has shown that in the sensory nerve- 
fibres of muscle when they are stimulated normally (by tension), the 
impulses have a frequency of from 21 to 33 a second. 

Increase of intensity of stimulus increases the frequency not the 
magnitude of the response (impulse), which follows from the ‘all or 
nothing’ behaviour of the nerve-fibre. Thus, an eight-fold increase of 
stimulus gave no increase in the size of the response. From a muscle 
practically at rest, that is subjected to no tension, impulses at three to 
eight a second were still ascending the related afferent nerve. 

In other words, in consequence of the ‘all or nothing’ law an impulse, 
if aroused at all, in a nerve, is maximal. 

In the light of these things what meaning can we attach to ‘feeble’ 
or ‘powerful’ innervation in the case, say, of a musculo-motor nerve? 
For there must be a difference between someone gently tapping on my 
chamber door and a maniac hammering in the panels, between the gentle 
innervation of calm inspiration and the spasms of asphyxia. 

The feeble innervation of a muscle can only mean that less than all 
its fibres are thrown into activity because less than all its neurones are 
in activity. And a more powerful innervation must mean that more or 
all of the muscle fibres are active because more or all of the neurones 
are in activity. Apparently, also, the frequency of the rhythm of the 
descending impulses has increased. 

Fatigue of centres, of nerve-cells, must be a reality; neurasthenia is 
a reality. A person can overcome extreme fatigue, can hold out against it. 
A weak woman can do marvels muscularly to save her child from the 
burning house; is she not manifesting nerve-energy ? 

Strychnine surely liberates something when it ‘stimulates’ centres. 

Again, inhibition within the central nervous system is a reality. Even 
if certain forms of inhibition are to be regarded as due to interference of 
nerve-impulses at synapses, there must be energy available for the 
restraint. 

The energy of the impulses which can inhibit the centre which main- 
tains the tone of the sphincter vesicae—whether the inhibiting impulses 
be of reflex or of central origin—must be real. 

Neuro-dynamogenesis is a reality. 

We seem ready for a definition. 

In response to a letter of mine in Nature (1922), Dr Adrian defined 


1 de Barenne and Brevée of Utrecht. Journ. of Phys. ux1, No.1, March 1926, 
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nerve-energy as: “The total potential energy in the neurone available 
for use in the transmission of impulses.”’ 

This is sufficiently comprehensive to include both augmentor and 
inhibitory factors as well as cerebellar innervation. 

Now if neuronic energy is real, the problem is to measure it. We 
ought not to say that this problem is insoluble, problems more difficult 
have been solved. The reality of neuronic energy need not depend on 
our discovering a quantitative method for it, because heat, light and 
electricity were all acknowledged as real before they were measured. 

The definition just given is of potential energy, but potential energy 
as such cannot be measured. Energy is ‘capacity for doing work,’ but 
only the work or kinetic energy can be measured. 

Clearly neuronic energy cannot be measured as potential. But just 
as heat is measured by a mass of water raised through a certain range 
of temperature, and light by its chemical effects, and electricity by its 
thermal, chemical or photic effects, so neuronic energy might be measured 
by some form of work done through its influence. 

The most obvious index to use for efferent discharges is muscle. 
Is muscle a reliable index? Miss Buchanan of Oxford would doubt this, 
80 would Professor Forbes of Harvard. But Horsley thought it was 
teliable, for in his paper with this title—“A contribution towards the 
determination of the energy developed by a nerve-centre” (Brain, xxI1, 
1898)—he wrote: ‘It is an attempt to estimate quantitatively the work 
done by the central mechanisms the central nervous system when 
these discharge their nerve-energy”’; and again he said: ‘‘the work done 
by the muscle varies directly with the amount of the se nee from the 
nerve-centre.” 

So that Horsley believed nerve-energy (1) was real, (2) that it was 
measurable, and (3) that muscle was reliable for measuring it. 

The recent work at Utrecht would corroborate this last belief. 


In conclusion, one can but make some more or less random suggestions 
in regard to possible methods of measuring neuronic energy. 

(1) The most obvious method is simply to estimate quantitatively 
the muscular work done with some form of ergograph: this could, of 
course, be expressed as kilogramme-metres per unit mass of muscle per 
unit time. 

(2) During the performance of maximal voluntary work with the 
€rgograph, distract the attention of the subject, and then measure the 
diminution of the work. 
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(3) The electrical maximal stimulation of all the fibres in the nerve 
to the biceps, for instance, is more powerful than the voluntary maximal 
contraction of the same muscle. Since the former is amenable to quantita- 
tive determination, we might have in this method a means of obtaining 
an equation. 

(4) By means of a water manometer in the urinary bladder, determine 
the height of column before and after destruction of the tonic centre for 
the sphincter vesicae in the lumbar region of the spinal cord. 

(5) Determine the force required to distend the sphincter ani before 
and after destruction of the cord. 

(6) Determine the pressure necessary to block impulses descending 
the phrenic nerves, as in Lady Briscoe’s experiments!. 

(7) Measure the changes in conductance in the skin in the psycho- 
galvanic phenomenon, during feeble and powerful innervation re- 
spectively 2, 

(8) Investigate the variations in E.M.F. in the retina and in the visual 
centre according as the stimulus to the retina is made to vary in intensity. 

(9) Ascertain what pressure on the upper lip is required to inhibit 
the reflexigenous impulses for sneezing. 

(10) Compare the times during which the breath can be held up to 
the “breaking-point,’ when the alveolar carbon dioxide is diminished to 
different degrees. 

(11) In a certain conditioned reflex, the quantity of saliva is pro- 
portional to the loudness of a tuning-fork used as the stimulus: have we 
not here a quantitative method? 


This discussion, properly speaking, would not be complete without 
some attempt being made to correlate neuronic energy with ‘mental 
energy,’ “vital energy’ and ‘biotic energy.’ 

Inasmuch as biotic is merely the Greek for ‘vital,’ I do not see what 
we have gained by using the term ‘biotic,’ unless it be to get as far away 
as possible from the occult and miraculous associations with ‘vitalism.’ 
But clearly biotic energy cannot mean something other than vital, so 
that one of the two terms may be dropped as superfluous. 

Biotic or vital energy is evidently a wider term than neuronic, for 
whereas neuronic contemplates only dynamic manifestations in the 
nervous system, biotic energy is co-extensive with the whole vital field. 


1 Grace Briscoe, Journ. of Phys. Lx1, No. 3, p. 353, June 1926. 
2 Professor Macdowall of King’s College, London, has shown that this phenomenon is 
a reflex vascular one. (Communication to British Association, Oxford, August 5, 1926.) 
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We cannot greatly err in calling neuronic energy a species of biotic 
energy, the biotic energy that manifests itself in neurones. A moribund 
valid or a despondent melancholic has little biotic or neuronic energy; 
the e€upeptic athlete has much. 

Unless neuronic energy is a reality, the clinical conception of neuras- 
thenia is meaningless. | 
_ Xm the present state of the psychological chaos involving this subject, 
It Would not be profitable to attempt to relate neuronic energy with 
mental energy—important as this relationship must be. 
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THE SEQUELAE OF ENCEPHALITIS LETHARGICA!?! 
By F. C. SHRUBSALL. 


Towarps the end of the War and during the years which followed 
considerable anxiety arose from the appearance in epidemic form of an 
apparently new disease of the central nervous system. The onset was 
sometimes sudden with fever, stupor, alternating with nocturnal delirium, 
hallucinations and confusion, marked weakness, difficulties in speech 
and spasmodic twitchings of the face and limbs. Severe cases lay with 
complete lack of expression though evincing irritability when aroused. 
In some the phase lasted only a day or two, in others it persisted for 
weeks. Sometimes there were few localising symptoms, but more often 
there were squints, double vision, or paralyses of the muscles of the 
face, gullet or tongue. Death followed often from progressive paralysis 
of the respiratory mechanism. In those who recovered, the duration of 
acute illness varied from a few days to six to eight weeks. In some the 
onset was more gradual with general lassitude, headache, dryness of the 
throat and occasional vomiting or diarrhoea, usually accompanied by 
double vision and somnolence. Later it: appeared that following the 
acute phase there were residual symptoms or sequelae in the form of 
partial paralysis, states of tremor, shaking palsies, character changes, 
mental hebetude, failure of intellectual development or even acute 
mental disorder. 

The first cases were observed in France behind the Verdun front in 
1915--16 and about a year later several were described in Vienna with 
the characteristic features of stupor and ophthalmoplegia. 

In this country the first cases were noted towards the end of 1917 
and in March and April of 1918 many cases of stupor or lethargy asso- 
ciated with ocular symptoms were noted and from the resemblance to 
clinical descriptions of botulism it was at first thought that infected 
food might be the cause. Soon however the separate nature of the 
disease was established, and it became popularly known as ‘sleepy 


1 A paper read before the Medical Section of the British Psychological Society, 


April 27, 1927, 
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sickness,’ a name which has the disadvantage of a certain confusion with 
negro lethargy or ‘sleeping sickness,’ an entirely different disease. The 
two having as a common factor the part of the brain stem affected 
by quite different morbid agencies. After a time it too became evident 
that sequelae whether of the nature of motor disturbances or of conduct 
disturbances might follow very slight and indeed completely overlooked 
initial illness. The disease was made notifiable in England in 1919, and 
since that time in London efforts have been made to follow up all cases 
with considerable success, particularly in the case of children, the greater 
number of whom could be kept in touch through the agency of the 
Children’s Care Organisation in the schools under the County Council. 

During the seven years ending December 1925 there were notified 
in London 1560 cases, of which 235 on further investigation seemed not 
to be genuine examples. Of the remaining 1325 actual cases 338 were 
under 16 years of age and 937 over that age; of these 495 or over 37 per 
cent. proved fatal. The case mortality in different years ranged from 
30 to 45 per cent., and this does not indicate the whole story, for in 
several cases death was recorded as due to some other condition, while 
during the period about 100 deaths were registered as due to encephalitis 
lethargica although the patients had never been notified during life as 
suffering from that disease. Of the survivors, or presumed survivors, 
116 could not be traced in the year 1925; 375 or 28 per cent. were 
apparently perfectly well; 61 or 4-6 per cent. suffered from slight sequelae 
which definitely interfered with their occupation or education and 180 or 
14-3 per cent. were totally incapacitated. Of those whose incapacity 
was considerable or total, in 54 or 4 per cent. this was due to Parkin- 
sonism, and in 114 or 8-6 per cent. to disorders of conduct. The seriousness 
of a disorder which is characterized by a death-rate of 37 per cent., 
serious incapacity in 22 per cent., and apparently complete recovery in 
only 28 per cent. cannot be gainsaid, and the position is the worse in 
that sequelae may come on even a year or two after absence of all 
symptoms. 

The figures for notified cases in London reveal that in the earlier 
years of life there is a greater case incidence in males, but a higher 
mortality in females. This no doubt serves to explain the greater number 
of cases both of physical incapacity and conduct disorder among post, 
encephalitics of the male sex, a point of importance when the question 
of provision of accommodation for their care is considered. Like many 


other disorders epidemic encephalitis is most fatal at the two extremes 
of age, 
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London, 1919-25. Notified Cases. 


Age periods 
a es eee 


75& 
0-5 5-10 10-15 15-20 20-25 25-35 35-45 45-55 55-65 65-75 over Total 


Case inci: M. 50 63 #100 92 56 82 88 77— «49 9 6 672 
dence F. 27 56 56 88 69 85 103 101 42 20 5 652 
Percentage M. 48 21 15 27 
mortality  F. 56 29 26 JF 23 3il 45 52. 55 80 80 39 


23 23 438 6 63 78 67 39 


When compared with cerebro-spinal fever and polioencephalitis the 
two other chief epidemic affections of the central nervous system, 
epidemic encephalitis is seen to be relatively a disease of adult life 
rather than of infancy. 


Age Incidence. Notified Cases. London, 1926. 


Age periods 


aa Ae esi ea ak A Sa eat eS a ee 
Under Over 
Disease 3 3-5 5-10 10-20 20-30 30-40 40-50 50-60 60 
Cerebro-apinal fever 64 5 10 7 ll l 2 — 


9] — 

Policencephalitis and 18 15 20 13 12 4 2 ] — 
polymyelitis 

Encephalitis lethargica 7 12 18 24 40 22 29 21 21 


All classes in the community have been affected—there has been no 
special incidence on any one social group. A spot map of the London 
cases published in the annual report of the School Medical Officer of the 
London County Council for 1925 reveals no relation to poverty, density 
of population, prevalent occupation, dampness, altitude or any other 
physical feature. 

The valuable report of the Medical Research Council on the Sheffield 
outbreak of 1924, analysing (on p. 15) the relation of cases to the numbers 
occupying a room, found 


Less than one per room 29-3 per cent. 

One to two < 47-6 a | 
Two to three e 16-7, : 
Three or more __,, 19 ,, | 
Not known _... a 4:7, 


As the sequelae appear to follow part passu with the incidence, this 
is of psychological importance, as it impairs the argument that mis- 
behaviour is usually the result of the impossibility of the subject obtaining 
any measure of privacy at times of undue rrritability. 
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No special racial incidence has been noted in Britain or abroad. The 
acute phase of encephalitis has been more prevalent in the colder 
months of the year, but the incidence of sequelae seems to show no 
relation to seasonal conditions. 

The physical changes were more prominent in the older individuals; 
intellectual changes and conduct disturbances in the younger patients. 

Various classifications of the sequelae of encephalitis lethargica have 
been made but the most complete was in the report on the Sheffield 
outbreak by the Medical Research Council, and in the first year’s report 
of the Metropolitan Asylums’ Board on the working of the Post En- 
cephalitis Unit at Winchmore Hill. 


Physical changes and Physical sequelae. 
Disorders of sleep. Many cases show a difficulty in falling asleep at 


night and sometimes definite insomnia. More often there is an inverted 
sleep rhythm in which the patient is sleepy during the day but at night 
becomes excited, shouts, sings and generally cries; in some cases the 
patient has torn up bed clothes or been otherwise destructive. The 
contrast between a person who appears inert and almost paralysed by 
day and hypomaniacal by night is most striking. 

Metabolic changes. Of these excessive salivation with dribbling and 
functional disturbance of the heart are common. Some patients become 
very fat, and in appearance resemble sufferers from the Frohlich 
syndrome (adiposogenital-dystrophy); it may, in these cases, be that 
the pituitary glands have been affected. , 

Resmratory changes. The disturbances may involve true changes in 
the respiratory rhythm—quick breathing, slow breathing or periods of 
total cessation of breathing or of spasmodic coughing or respiratory 
tics, such as snuffling and snorting. Disorders of speech in the form 
of stammering, stuttering or slow staccato or explosive speech are not 
uncommon. 

Parkinsonism. A characteristic associated with a muscular rigidity, 
slowness of movement, nodding head, mask-like unemotional face and 
unsteady gait. The tendency to retropulsion and tremors of the limbs 
closely resemble senile paralysis agitans. 

The cases vary from slight changes in which little is noted but 
slowness and lack of emotion to hopeless and bed-ridden cases. 

Excito-motor. Cases under this heading may exhibit involuntary 
movements, coarse tremors, spasmodic twitchings, athetosis, choreic 
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action of the limbs and muscular contractions affecting the whole limb, 
muscle groups, or even a single muscle. 

Paralysis. This category may include various cases of paralysis and 
pareses of one or more limbs or muscle groups, and in some of these 
cases on top of a real organic weakness is superadded the manifestations 
of conversion neurosis. 


Mental changes. 


Intellect and intelligence may be affected in a greater or less degree 
ranging from mental hebetude to imbecility. In quite young children 
mental growth may be altogether checked, but this is by no means always 
the case. Periods of irritability may alternate with the hebetude. 

Cloake has described the symptoms of cerebral damage as including: 

1. The narrowing and weakening of the mental capacity and field 
of thought, the remoter associations being lost with a consequential 
diminution of the power of reasoning, especially where intricate associa- 
tions are necessary. 

2. Weakening of the power of attention and hence impairment of 
the memory for recent events. 

3. Slowing up of the stream of thought. 

4. Rapid mental apathy. 

5. Impairment of inhibitions, especially of instinctive processes, the 
latter showing itself in conduct disturbances. 

The weakness of attention is often referred to by the patient himself, 
who says that he cannot keep his mind on anything. 

In children the rapid onset of fatigue and inattention can be noticed 
in the course of giving intelligence tests. Many children do well on tests 
that can be done rapidly, but they fail at those which require prolonged 
planning, concentration, or the exercise of self criticism. In many cases 
the failure seems to depend on a lack of desire or interest than on actual 
intellectual impairment. The common history of a child returning to 
school was that work fell off badly and that he was often sleepy even 
if he did not actually fall asleep during class. In many cases it was 
found that the child had been restless and sleepless at night, so that 
sleep by day was a natural reaction. 

When the initial obstacle to wandering attention is surmounted It 
is frequently found that the responses to intelligence tests, whether of 
the Binet type, of logical reasoning, or of the performance type, such as 
construction and picture completion tests, are less poor than would at 
first appear. Longer periods of time must be allowed for answers and 
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often then the working of subjects may be such that the answer to a 
test previously failed or left incomplete will be given in the course of 
some subsequent test. So far as children who return to school were 
concerned, observation first showed a marked lowering of the mental 
age score but afterwards improved at examinations at intervals of a few 
months. In younger children it was noticed that there had been a serious 
retardation in the rate of mental growth particularly in the case of 
those who had been attacked in pre-school years, many of whom clearly 
became mentally deficient. 

In older children it seems that there is a simultaneous gain and loss, 
mental growth being accompanied by the development of a condition 
of dementia, so that the rate of progress gradually slowed down until 
the loss exceeded the gain and obvious deterioration set in; in four such 
cases, the responses to intelligence tests showed an increasing degree of 
scattering. 

Observers are faced with the difficulty of lacking the certainty that 
adequate co-operation had been secured, without which of course mental 
tests are of no value as measures of intelligence, however much they 
may serve to show the immediate reactions of the individual. 

In younger children this lack of co-operation may be the entire cause 
of inferior responses. 

This resembles the behaviour of adults, who state that they are able 
to work well by starts but are incapable of sustained efforts and in 
consequence fall off in their working ability. 

Exact details as to the variation of intelligence in adults are lacking, 
though some have been known to stagnate and others to continue and 
even pass degree examinations, notwithstanding that they found great 
difficulty in continuous application. In the case of children it is possible 
through the school organization to arrange for mental examination from 
time to time, and the subjoined table shows that progress in twenty-one 
such whom I have been able to examine on two or more occasions by 
means of the Binet tests. Unfortunately in no case was there a record 
of the mental age prior to the onset of the encephalitis. The table indicates 
the actual chronological age of the child at the time of attack and the 
mental age at varying years after this. 

In some there is thus a slow deterioration, some remain at the level 
at which they probably were prior to the illness, in a few after a period 
of arrest there is a slow recovery. It must be recollected that if a strict 
method of time limits had been employed in the tests all would have 
secured a much lower score. 
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Actual Years after onset 
age at - eee rane nee ee 
Initials onset I 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 
1. A.L. Under] — — an a 2 2 = is, 79 
2. G. G. 3 — — 4-5 — 3-4 3 uss a — 
3. D.S. 3 — — 4 — — — 8 8-9 = 
4. P.K. 4 5 — 7 = shat wis 7 ahs a 
5. E. F. 5 — — 5--6 7 8 — ee <—— aay 
6. G. R. 5 = 6 a 6 7 oe — —_ — 
7. H. H. 6 — 8+ — — — — 10 + = oie 
8. G. L. 6 — 7 a 8+ 10 — = aus _ 
9. C. H. 6 — 8 7-8 7-8 — — — a — 
10. E. C. 8 — —_ — 10 — — 910 oan cm 
ll. D.B. 10 — 10 — ll — — — oa mae 
12. J. H. 10 8 8 9-10 = = ae = 3 er 
13. S. M. 10 9 9 9 cae a ee ai sat = 
14. J. P. 10 — 12 12 12 — — — — = 
15. F.S. 10 12 = aes 12 ay ae = ee eae 
16. A.W. 10 — 8 — 9 — = pare ee om 
17. F. D. 10 — — 10-11 9 — — = =o a 
18. M.S. ll 12 ll — —_ eee me = a — 
19. F. L. ll _ 9 10 =— ie os foe = = 
20. C. H. ll 9 10 SS em = aan a — — 
21. A. M. 12 — 12-13 11-12 — pane nee a = 
Conduct changes. 


These range from excitability and emotional outbursts to definite 
maniacal behaviour and the grosser forms of delinquency such as pil- 
fering, sexual perversion, and the like. The effect of encephalitis lethargica 
is to increase the irritability of the subject and diminish the powers of 
self control, but'the actual form of the resulting behaviour is determined 
by the previous experience of the individual. Children especially seem 
unable to weigh up a situation and look at it in a discriminating manner. 

Older persons have expressed themselves as unable to withstand 
minor worries or overlook events which they formerly took as matters 
of course and this leads to difficulties in many homes. 

The relative frequency of the sequelae is shown by the following: 
241 cases of children under 16 were investigated during 1926. Of these 
78 were apparently normal and showed no sequelae, and 20 though 
showing no specific after effects, were clearly not so well as they were 
before their illness. 

The remainder can be classified as follows: disturbances of sleep, 41; 
Parkinsonism, 10; excito-motor changes, 20; various paralyses, 28; 
reduction of intelligence, 56; conduct disturbances, 70. 

Classifying the predominant symptoms of disturbances of conduct a 
little further, it appeared that there were irritability, morbidness, rest- 
lessness and excitability in 45, lack of control in 26, evidence of conversion 
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neurosis in 4, pilfering in 18, and sexual assaults in 2. The most marked 
feature is then in general morbid restlessness rather than serious de- 
moralisation, but it is difficult to draw a line between the two. The 
demoralisation has certainly no relation to intellectual standards as 
estimated by tests as to lack of inhibition, so that any desired action is 
carried out without reference to possible consequences. 

The type of misbehaviour is usually coloured by the previous ex- 
perience of the children and in many instances seems to be due to a desire 
to get in the limelight irrespective of whether for praise or blame. A 
choir boy developed an irritating cough and at times pretended to be 
taken ill during service, a constable’s son stole bicycles and when selling 
them gave his father’s occupation on more than one occasion as a proof 
of his bona fides, another took a lady’s reticule and hung it to an electric 
light standard in the entrance to a tunnel to disturb lorry drivers. 
Sometimes suggestibility is evident: a medical officer was explaining to 
some visitors that they needed to be careful as such children spit and bite, 
at the same time having his hand behind him. He was at once bitten 
by a boy who had overheard him. Sometimes the intelligence level is 
shown by the deed as when a boy went off with a horse left by the road- 
side, took it up to a police constable and wanted to sell it to him for 
sixpence. 

Many of the difficulties have no doubt arisen as the result of the 
treatment received by children subsequent to their illness. For the 
moment their general reactions have been reduced to a level corre- 
sponding to that of much younger children, and during this phase they 
need more care than would the normal child, but although all considera- 
tion is necessary the measures for care and control should be uniform 
and sustained. Lack of self control will be minimised where the conse- 
quences of a mistake are as inevitable as are those of touching a hot 
object. The dictum that so long as children find resistance in things 
rather than in human wills they will not become rebellious is even more 
material in the case of post encephalitis subjects than in normal children, 
and Locke’s suggestion that the naughty boy should be reasoned with is 
shown to be even more erroneous. The post encephalitic child cannot be 
bothered to keep his attention fixed. In many of these cases a certain 
amount of observant disregard is undoubtedly necessary and Spencer’s 
dictum as to leaving the individual to suffer the inevitable results of his 
actions is to be noted so long as these actions are not attended with 
immediate danger to life and limb. Nature inevitably punishes. Human 
treatment is variable. This variability is quickly noticed by the child, 
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who discovers that by rebellious conduct he may gain desired objects 
and blackmail his parents or guardians on an increasing scale. The con- 
valescent child, like the normal infant, takes full advantages of its 
opportunities and the convalescent has behind him a somewhat greater 
experience of life whereby he can make himself a greater embarrassment. 
The parents of a child recovering from the acute stages of an illness, are apt 
to do too much. Frequently they may laugh and draw attention to 
minor phases of petulance, but later get tired as a result of the slowness 
of the convalescence and may punish the child severely for pursuing the 
same conduct which has previously been received by signs of amusement 
and toleration. The child quickly notes the difference in treatment, and 
on the basis of increased irritability there is built up a superstructure of 
neurosis. Sometimes this shows itself in a withdrawal of attention. 
In some cases the physical manifestations attending the patient’s conduct 
is associated with some undesirable environment. This may be illustrated 
by the following cases: 

W.J. Born in 1906. Suffered with encephalitis lethargica in 1918. 
His previous conduct had been good, but after his illness he was for a 
time somewhat spoilt. In 1919 there were complaints of his conduct and 
violent habits in school, coupled with frequent complaints of headache, 
when his behaviour was the subject of remonstrance. His work was very 
good but he became restless and fidgety and disliked ordinary school 
work. When examined at the age of 12 his responses were found to be 
well in advance of his age though possibly no advance had been made 
since his illness. Previously he had been in a high standard for his age. 
Later he became violent and took to stealing, on which neither punish- 
ment or remonstrances had any effect. As a result of subsequent lapses 
he was sent to an industrial school, where his conduct continued to be 
bad till he was told that he was not immune from corporal punishment. 
Under steady discipline he improved for a time until sent on a fruit 
picking expedition with the rest of the school. This he disliked and 
threatened to commit suicide. There was no continuance of such threats 
when they met with punishment and loss of privileges and he again 
improved. Transferred to an Army School for a time he did well, but on 
again mecting some petty difhculties he took to stealing bicycles and 
was dismissed. Sent home, again he improved at first and then again 
stole bicycles. He was then placed in a Borstal Institution, where some 
bad behaviour has been noticed. 

A.A. Born 1910. Suffered with encephalitis lethargica 1920. Previous 
to this he had been a prize winner at school. After his illness he proved 
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entirely intractable. Physically he had a slight right-sided paralysis, 
and being laughed at by relatives and school companions became moody 
and irritable and developed marked right hemiplegia. Ordinarily the 
right side appeared completely spastic with a marked intention tremor 
on the rare occasions he could be induced to make any use of it. At 
times, when he thought he was unobserved the condition was less 
marked. There was no intellectual impairment. His conduct showed a 
steady increase of difficulty in management and in violence and there 
was an obvious conflict with the family at home. Sent away to fresh 
surroundings he improved steadily and his physical impairment was 
reduced to a residual organic lesion. 

An example in which impairment chiefly affected educational apti- 
tudes is that of a girl attacked by encephalitis at the age of 11 in 1920. 
She had lethargy diplopia and some facial paralysis. When seen in June, 
1921, her score on tests was about a year behind; she could do reading 
and calculation, though not so well as previously; she found composition 
and poetry very difficult, but could keep up to the standard in history 
and geography. The teacher reported that whereas she had been a very 
bright child, she was now very dull. There was no restlessness or diff- 
culty in sleeping at night. In November, 1921, she was found to have 
made normal intellectual progress, but was further behind scholastically ; 
she had occasional periods of lethargy in the daytime, with attacks of 
irritability and lack of interest. In February, 1923, she was reported 
as not nearly so irritable and to be making moderate progress in school, 
particularly in manual occupations. Later in the year it was said that 
her conduct had much improved; her progress was fair, so that she did 
the ordinary work of her age; she was brighter and exhibited more 
interest, but her concentration was erratic. Since then she has gradually 
improved but there is a slight residual irritability and slowness of 
thought, at least as expressed in action. 

Encephalitis has not prevented some children from making satis- 
factory intellectual progress though there is reason to doubt if they have 
done as well as they would have had they not been afflicted. In one or 
two instances children have gained scholarships and proved themselves 
capable of more advanced work, though there is no doubt that they 
fatigue more easily than their fellows, and it is questionable whether 
they would not benefit more by prolonged periods of rest rather than 
further education. 

Mental hebetude may go on long after the illness. Instance a case 
in which some three years after the illness the subject in one month 
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took an M.A. Degree, lowered his golf handicap by two and won a local 
tennis tournament, yet clearly showed the mask-like face of Parkin- 
sonism and a rate of response slowed down to such an extent that it 
may be doubted if he will long be able to continue his occupation. 

While in childhood the check in mental growth and weakening of 
inhibitions are the most marked features, in adolescent adults the mental 
changes are clearly in the nature of a disorder. There is apathy, undue 
irritability, lack of concentration and sustained effort and a violent 
impulse to respond to the suggestions of the moment. From the medico- 
legal standpoint the encephalitis case resembles that of the ament. At 
the same time in the great majority of cases they are perfectly aware 
of the nature and quality of their acts, and though their behaviour is 
often at variance with their reasoning it is not that they do not realise 
the consequences of what they do but that they do not wait to reflect. 

On the emotional side apathy seems to have been commoner 
than positive emotional changes. Sometimes one sees in adults the 
whole change of disposition. A good tempered person becomes sour, 
morose and sulky, and readily uses bad language formerly unknown to 
him, he also loses his self-respect and the wisdom which leads him to 
appreciate the effect of his actions. In many respects the condition is 
not unlike that which may follow some forms of alcoholism or cerebral 
syphilis. 

The changes in adults are on the whole less graduated than in the 
case of children of whom some literally seem to be possessed of the devil 
and take a delight in doing damage. 

The conditions arising in man are paralleled in the lower animals: 
the nervous type of distemper in dogs may result in fits, paralysis, 
athetosis, myochoreic and choreiform movements, squints and in conduct 
changes either in the nature of excitement or apathy. Chorea gives a 
similar picture but less severe. 

A similar temporary increase of irritability, diminution in the power 
of sustained attention and lowering of the mental age or check in educa- 
tional and intellectual progress has been noted in the closely allied 
rheumatic form of encephalitis known as chorea, which also may for a 
long time present physical residuals in the form of tics and jerky move- 
ments. Fortunately in this the recovery rate is high and with rest from 
pressure the retardation is not of long duration, though it may extend 
to the end of the school life. In encephalitis lethargica if sequelae have 
persisted for as long as two years the prognosis for ultimate recovery is 
very poor. 
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§ 1. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


ABOUT a century ago a new hobby came into vogue, a new pastime 
favoured by intellectuals throughout Europe; this was character-reading 
from handwriting. Some of those who cultivated it may be called amateurs 
of genius. Lavater, E. A. Poe, Robert Browning, Madame de Staél, 
Disraeli, Sainte-Beuve were some of them, though Sir Walter Scott 
was more gifted for this amateurish graphology than any contem- 
porary of his. At that time the word “graphology’ did not exist. 

The term was invented about fifty years after this time by a French- 
man, Jean Hippolyte Michon. But even then graphology was still a 
pseudo-science, which grew into a real science only very slowly, and 
not before it had been discredited by its adapters to such an extent that 
at the beginning of this century scientifically trained people were afraid 
even to touch the subject?. 

The prejudice against graphology was so great that the medical 
journals in Germany accused Professor William Preyer—a German 
scientist of English extraction—of childish dilettantism because he dared 
to write a book on the psychology of handwriting. He and others had 

1 Based ona paper entitled ‘The Psychology of Handwriting” read at a meeting of 
the Medical Section of the British Psychological Society on October 21st, 1926. 


3 The history of graphology up to the beginning of scientific research work is given 
by Emile de Vars’ Histotre de la Graphologie. ‘ 
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a certain number of scripts analysed by graphologists and found that 
in six cases out of ten the graphologists supplied them with an almost 
incredibly correct analysis of the writers’ characterological peculiarities, 
though the fact remained that in the other four cases out of ten the 
analyses were either only superficial or simply wrong. 

This experience, however, showed that though graphology as a rule 
proved to be unreliable, there evidently seemed to be something in it. 
The simplest way to find out what this something might be was to ask 
the graphologists why they diagnosed the various mental qualities of 
the writers. The answers to this question did not contain any explana- 
tion or logical conclusion, but simply the claim that various signs, 
various forms of strokes, or loops, or curves, or angles, always occur 
simultaneously with certain mental qualities, and that therefore they 
might be taken as reliable symptoms. 

This method was the less reliable because up to that time no trust- 
worthy experiments had been carried through to prove the correctness 
of those claims. 

The first person who started systematic experiments on this subject 
at the beginning of this century was a German neurologist, Dr Georg 
Meyer. Since then in various countries experiments have been made 
on tens of thousands of subjects whom one has confronted with certain 
tasks, whom one has asked to write as quickly as they could manage 
and then as slowly as possible, to pen as big characters as they were 
able to write and as small ones as possible, to emphasize first only their 
upper projections and then only their lower ones, to write with their 
left hand instead of their right, to start writing with their left foot and 
then with their right, or even with their mouth, to write vertically when 
they were in the habit of writing a slanting hand, or vice versa, to write 
in block letters when they usually wrote a current hand, to link up their 
characters and words when they usually disconnected them, etc., in 
short, systematically to disguise their hand as much as they could. These 
people were also asked to write with a resilient nib and with a non- 
resilient one, in broad daylight and with a bad illumination. Then, too, 
one measured the size of the hands and fingers of the writers and checked 
them with the size of their characters and with their individual spacing. 
These experiments had a threefold purpose: (1) To find out whether 
any handwriting can be disguised to such an extent that even an expert 
could not identify the author, and, if. not so, what are the features of 
the writing that can easily be disguised, what features can only be 
disguised in exceptional cases, and what—if there are any of this kind— 
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not at all because they are connected with the writer’s personality. 
(2) Are the mechanical means (pen, ink, paper, pad, light)! of any, 
and if so, what influence on the writing? (3) Have the scripts produced 
by right or left hand, right or left foot, or mouth, anything in common, 
or are they absolutely different from each other? 

By these experiments, which have been carried through on a very 
big scale in various countries of the European Continent and in the 
U.S.A., it has been ascertained that the size of the hand has not the 
least influence on the shape and size of the characters and on their 
spacing. It has been found out under what conditions the disguising 
of one’s handwriting is more or less successful, and it has been proved 
that those features on which we base the psychological conclusions from 
handwriting are not altered when produced by some other member of 
the body than the right hand, provided that the writer had sufficient 
practice to overcome the first mechanical and physical difficulties and 
to become accustomed to the new movement. Experiments have also 
proved that refraction (short-sightedness, far-sightedness) does not alter 
the general aspect of the handwriting. 


§ 2. SCOPE OF THIS PAPER. 


With this much said by way of introduction, it is now necessary to 
define the scope of this paper. A graphological analysis of any script 
may be divided roughly into three stages: (1) A knowledge of historical 
determinants, 7.e. the writer’s age at the time of making the script, the 
country where he first received instruction in writing, the approximate 
date at which he wrote, and if a scholar in by-gone days whether he also 
wrote Latin. (This will enable the graphologist who knows the ‘periods’ 
of scripts and the fashions in calligraphy to determine the variations 
from the ‘normal’ in the given script and trace ‘regressions’ to earlier 
styles.) (2) The kind of pen used (particularly in regard to resiliency), 
the manner in which it is held: normal hold (pronounced pressure on 

1 Some information about the influence of various writing instruments may be found 
in Questioned Documents by Albert S. Osborne of New York. Information about the 
various groups of features is contained in Archiv fir gerichiliche Schriftuntersuchungen 
und verwandle Gebiete by Dr Georg Meyer and Dr Hans Schneickert; Wissenschaftliche 
Grundlagen der Graphologie, by G. Meyer, edited by H. Schneickert; Die Verstellung der 
Handschrift und ihr graphonomischer Nachweis, by Dr jur. Hans Schneickert. Psychology 
and Pedagogy of Writing, by M. A. Thompson (Baltimore, 1911) summarizes a large 
number of experiments carried out in U.S.A. Prof. I. E. Downey, ‘Control Processes in 
Modified Handwriting,” Psychological Review (Baltimore); F. N. Freeman, The Hand- 
writing Movement, Suppl. Educ. Mon. u, No. 3. 
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the downstrokes), lateral hold (pronounced pressure in lateral connecting 
strokes), long hold (pasty, smeary characters), or the short hold (scratching 
of paper and consequently blotchy spots at scratched places), the nature 
of the writing surface and the inclination and surface of the desk. (3) The 
physiological characteristics of the script, grouped under headings such 
as: spacing, disposal of words, emphasis of pressure, expansion, narrow 
or broad writing, degree of variation, simplification or embellishment, 
manner of connection and angle of writing. 

It will be seen that the technique of the graphologist is systematic, 
he takes details one by one and does not rely on general impressions as 
the amateur does. In the present paper the whole of the first two 
departments of investigation, the historical and physical! will be omitted ; 
even of the third, only a few points out of many possible will be dis- 
cussed as an illustration of the graphologist’s method. 


§ 3. THE EVIDENCE FOR ‘BRAIN-WRITING.’ 


The science of graphology rests on the validity of one assumption, 
which it is the purpose of this paragraph to prove, namely, that there 
are features in handwriting connected with the individual mind of the 
writer, and these when taken in combination form a unity sufficiently 
distinct to enable the writer’s script to be identified. 

When features are regarded individually they are found to be shared 
with other people in classifiable groups. Thus, certain associations of 
these common features enable the graphologist to assign the writer to 
these groups, and herein lies the branch of graphology known as Charac- 
terology. Also, certain individual characteristics, and particularly 
changes in these characteristics, give indications of a grouping along the 
lines of clinical medicine. 

Putting this in another way, we can say that in spite of differences 
of limb employed in writing, and of pen, ink, paper, pad, illumination, 
etc., it 18 possible to extract from a given script a combination of unit 


1 The reader wishing to study these points further is referred to the chapter “‘ Physiology 
of Handwriting” in The Psychology of Handwriting by R. Saudek; to Crépieux-Jamin, 
the chapter “ La graphologie expérimentelle” in L’Ecriture et la Caractére; Ludwig Klages, 
Handschrift_ und Charakter; the monthly Berichte der graphologischen Gesellschaft, 12 
volumes, 1897-1908; Klages, ‘*Ausdrucksbewegung und ihre diagnostische Verwertung,”’ 
Zeitschift fiir Pathopsychologie, 2. Band, 3. Heft; Zeitschrift fiir Menachenkunde, a monthly, 
1925-7; M. Becker, Graphologie der Kinderhandschriften; Crépieux-Jamin, Lea Bases 
fondamentales de la Graphologie; L’ Age et le Sexe dans Ecriturea; Les Bléments del Ecriture 
des Canailles. 
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characteristics which bear the stamp of the writer’s individual mind 
(on this rests the identification technique); and that from the particular 
components of the combination of characteristics the quality or type 
of his mind may be discerned (on this rests characterology and grapho- 
pathology). 

(a) An example of the analysis of two scripts written with the right 
and left hand will serve as an illustration of the graphological technique 


Jha oa Fie 


and of the point now to be demonstrated, viz. that the writing is a 
product of the brain, and is to a surprising extent independent of the 
limb employed. 

Fig. 1 shows the right-handed and a left-handed writing of Horatio 
Nelson, who lost his right hand in 1797, and had, when at an advanced 
age, to start writing with his left hand. The upper four lines and the 
Signature are written with the right hand; the other three lines and the 
signature, about ten years later, with the left hand. At a first glance 
both handwritings seem to be quite different, because the one is written 
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in a slanted style and the other in a vertical one. But by experiments 
it has been proved conclusively that any right-handed slanted and broad 
writing is transformed into a vertical and narrower one when produced 
by the left hand. And with the exception of these features, which strike 
one at first sight and which have no great symptomatic value for the 
graphologist, all the other features in both writings are not only similar 
but identical. 

The way in which a writer spaces his words and lines forms sympto- 
matic evidence of the manner in which he is aware of his power and of 
his means in relation to the task with which he is dealing. People who 
are wasting their time, money or energy, waste also the space of the 
writing surface. Some leave a broad margin on the top and on the left 
side of their sheet, waste half the space of the writing surface, and then, 
to make good the loss, write more and more narrowly and crowd the 
rest of the paper with more characters than the whole sheet ought to 
contain. Others do quite the opposite, and so on. Only a person of 
firm balance forms a distinct idea of his or her task, and does not yield 
to any deceptive over-estimate of his or her powers. 

It is well known of Horatio Nelson that he owed his success in life 
and in naval battles to the fact that he neither over-rated his own power 
nor under-estimated that of his adversaries. 

If therefore our graphological theory be true, that the spacing of 
the writing is typical of this very capacity, then Nelson’s right-handed 
and his left-handed writing must show precisely the same kind of spacing, 
although vertical and left-handed writing is always narrower than right- 
handed and slanted writing. 

When examining both manuscripts from this point of view we find 
that the first line of the right manuscript contains 18 characters and the 
second 17; the first and second lines of the left manuscript contain 
exactly the same number. This fact is the more surprising because we 
discover it in two manuscripts of which the first was written more than 
ten years before the other. The reader might be inclined to believe that 
this striking conformity is due to just an accident, or that I have selected 
these two specimens out of many others, which possibly did not show 
the same conformity. Now the only way to prove that this conformity 
is not accidental is to demonstrate that there occur simultaneously 
various other concords not less striking than the first. Any proof of 
identity is based on the theory of probabilities; and to find out how 
great any probability is we have to multiply all the figures by which 
every single probability is expressed. 
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The easiest way to check this general law is, in this case, to examine 
how many conformities we find when comparing the one word ‘Battle’ 
which is contained in both manuscripts!. The word contains only six 
letters, and shows not less than eleven identical features. According to 
the theory of probabilities we would have to multiply the figure of the 
probability of the first mentioned conformity by the various figures of 
the other eleven, and we would arrive at a bigger sum than that of the 
whole population of our globe, which of course would mean a con- 
clusive proof of identity. 

The B is written in the form of 73. At that time the figure 7 was 
written with an up and a down stroke, as it is still done on the Continent; 
both figures are linked up without lifting the pen. The first downstroke 
in the form of the figure 7 is higher than the adjoining 3, and in each 
case precisely 2 mm. higher when measured in the original. After the B 
there is in both cases a considerable interval, and then the rest of the 
word is accomplished in one single stroke. The inter-space between 
the a and the downstroke of the first ¢ is in both cases larger than all 
the other inter-spaces of the word. The first ¢ is in both cases crossed 
precisely at two-thirds of its height, and at the same time the bar forms 
a tangent striking the upper point of the second ¢, which in both cases 
does not reach the basic line. In both cases the J has only one-half of 
the upper projection of the first t, despite the fact that both proportions 
constitute a divergence from the normal Anglo-Saxon alphabet which 
prescribes exactly the opposite size proportions. The e in both cases 
forms that pleasing shape which we call a final garland, and the a in 
both cases is closed but without being tied up at the top. 

(6) Even more surprising are the specimens illustrated by Figs. 2 
and 2a. They were both written by the Scotch painter, Alexander, 
who died a few months ago in Edinburgh. He was born without arms 
and painted and wrote with his left foot and sometimes with his mouth. 
His portraits were exhibited at the Royal Scottish Academy, and he 
was also successful as a miniaturist. Fig. 2 represents Alexander’s foot- 
writing, Fig. 2 a his mouth-writing. They seem to be absolutely different 
from each other, and so they are, if one does not know that the size 
proportions have been altered for the sake of an easier comparison. 
The mouth-writing has been taken from a miniature pen drawing, 
Fig. 26. The foot-writing is produced by pencil, and its size is four 
times bigger than the mouth-writing, which has been produced with 


1 In my book, The Psychology of Handwriting (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.), pp. 
215-18, T have examined both scripts also from other points of view. 
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a pen. The miniature is so small that the points of the pen were certainly 
not adequate to the fine strokes which the writer would have produced 
if he had not been handicapped by his mechanical means. The analyst 
has to keep in his mind the whole series of differences which exist be- 
tween all the conditions under which one produces a foot-writing and 
those prevailing when mouth-writing is performed. When we write with 
the foot the movement originating in our brain and starting from our 
hip has to be transmitted over various coupling bars or joints and 
muscles, whereas quite different muscles are involved when we write 
with our mouth and the whole head joins in the movement. Our eyes, 
the censor of the movement, are at rest when we write with the foot, 
and control our activity at a distance of say 120cm., whereas when 
writing with our mouth our eyes squint at the paper and share the 
whole movement. 

We are supplied only with three words written with the mouth for 
comparing them with the four lines of the pediscript. Nevertheless 
seven symptoms contained in the pediscript can be authenticated in these 
three words written with the mouth. I mention only two out of these 
seven, namely, those which under these circumstances have a special 
demonstrative force. One must keep in mind the physical difficulty 
which one has, when writing with the mouth or toes, in interrupting 
the writing to lift pen from paper for the sole purpose of crossing a ¢, 
and of returning to the spot where one has lifted the pen, and of going 
on in the same direction as before the interruption. Such a complicated 
performance is the more remarkable because the legibility of a ¢ is not 
at all improved by the crossing bar. The wanting to interrupt the writing 
for such a detail must be deeply rooted in the writer’s mind when he 
keeps to this habit under two so different and difficult conditions. 

If we put the question whether or no the writer crosses the ¢’s in 
both kinds of his scripts, the probability would of course be only one- 
half, or because of the very difficult and different circumstances, say 
one-seventh, and therefore we could not speak of a special demon- 
strative force. But there are thousands of possibilities of how to shape 
and where to place a t-bar—if one writes it at all—and we have to 
examine first in what peculiar way the ¢ is crossed in the pediscript and 
then to check whether the crossing be produced in quite the same way 
in the mouth script. The bar in the pediscript starts in four cases at 
the right side of the ¢t-stem, practically without crossing it, is placed 
very high, is prolonged, begins thicker, and ends in a pointed stroke. 
One marks the same peculiarity in the mouth script. 
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The experiments mentioned above have proved among other things 
that the way in which the writer emphasizes either his upper projections 
or his lower ones, or reduces the size of one or both of them, or increases 
both, belongs to those features which one alters least when disguising 
one’s handwriting. But, again, there are not only these six probabilities 
but thousands of them, and we mark the individual kind of dealing with. 
the upper and lower projections the best in the letter f, which contains 
both of them. When examining the way in which the letter f has been 
written in the pediscript we mark the following peculiarities; the up- 
stroke and the loop, which are prescribed by the school copy, are com- 
pletely omitted, the upper projection is much smaller than the lower 
projection, begins with a stronger emphasis of pressure, which decreases 
towards the bottom; there is the normal loop to the right, and a hori- 
zontal loop on the writing line in the form of a knot. All these pecu- 
liarities one comes across in a very distinct manner also in the mouth 
script. 

(c) It will not have escaped the reader’s notice that in making 
comparisons of the two handwritings of Nelson, to take an example, 
stress is laid on the details of the ¢-bar crossing the ¢t-stem, and he may 
enquire whether in all cases the details of handwriting are really to be 
regarded as absolutely fixed. This question would be prompted by the 
experience that every one of us is liable to apparent changes in his 
script. The objection is valid but can be answered: graphology is con- 
cerned with establishing the constant features in any given person’s script 
provided that the conditions of writing are constant. Where the conditions 
vary, the requisite adjustments have to be sought and fixed, and allowance 
made for the varvations in drawing conclusions. 

One of the factors which has to be determined at the outset is the 
speed at which the script was written. While it is not possible to make 
exact allowance for the differences of speed nor indeed to estimate the 
speed precisely so much may be learned from an examination of speed 
symptoms that they merit a special demonstration. 

For the determination of the degree of speed I have drawn up tables 
which contain 22 indications, 11 symptoms for’speed and 11 for slow- 
ness. These tables are the result of experiments which have been carried 
through partly in Germany, partly in France and in the United States, 
and to a certain extent by myself. Their correctness can be checked by 
anybody who will write down a text of say 10 or 15 lines as quickly as 
he can, and then copy this text on another sheet of paper as slowly as 
he is able to do without falling back into his old habit of quick writing. 
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When he has copied this text as carefully as a child does in school and 
then puts the two sheets side by side, he will find most of the speed 
symptoms in his quickly written sheet and most indications of slow 
writing on the other sheet. 

All these 22 symptoms are based on the same three laws which rule 
the movements of the writing hand. 

1. We write from left to right. The quick writer hurries to arrive 
as rapidly as possible at the end of the line on which he is actually 
engaged. The writer may do so because of his energy, or because of his 
impatience or his hastiness or his superficiality or because of the strength 
of the inner impulse which commands all his actions, or for many other 
reasons, but in any of these cases as soon as he writes quickly his move- 
ments are always hurried to the right. 

2. Speed, hastiness, strong inner impulse always cause an exaggera- 
tion of our movements beyond the necessity of the purpose; we overstep 
the mark. 

3. Because of inertia we are not able to stop our movements abruptly 
but remain in the actual movement for an infinitesimal space of time. 
The only movement which is stopped the very moment when our pen 
touches the paper is the vertical movement by which we make a dot 
because the hard surface on which we usually write stops this movement. 
When, as we usually do, we make our dots not with a vertical movement 
but from the side, our pen glides on the paper, so that we write an accent 
instead of a dot. 


TABLE OF SPEED INDICATIONS. 
Indications of Quick Writing. 
PLUS. 


1. Fluent, current strokes, unbroken and never trembling. 

2. 7t-dots ahead of the z-stem, not really as dots but in the form of 
accents, and placed higher than they should be; or linked up with the 
next letter. 

3. Prolonged and thinner ¢-bars, or ¢-bars which are not crossing the 
t-stem but placed to the right of it, or ¢-bars linked up with the next 
character or even with the next word. 

4. Loops of letter which should lie on the left of the downstroke 
are written on the right of it, 2.e. a g is written as a q. 

5. The direction of the line in which the text is written rises. 

6. The left-hand margin increases towards the bottom of the page. 
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7. ‘Broad writing’ (if the distance between two downstrokes of an 
n or u is greater than the length of the downstrokes the writing is called 
broad). 

8. ‘Garland style’ (if n or m are written in u-form, this form is called 
garland style. But this sign is only valid in connection with other speed 
symptoms which it supports, whereas taken alone it furnishes no evi- 
dence of speed). 

9. Linking of various words together (this applied almost exclusively 
to English and American handwriting). 

10. The words are started bigger because of the inner impulse of 
activity, and are finished in a reduced size, to make good the loss of 
time caused by the bigger starting. 

1l. Neglect of form of the characters, especially at the end of the 
words. 


Indications of Slow Writing. 
MINUS. 


1. Broken, trembling strokes, and loops pointed where they ought 
to be round. 

2. Precisely placed 2-dots, and as dots, not as accents. 

3. Short precise ¢-bars, crossing actually the ¢-stem, and written 
with pressure or timidly slanting down. 

4. Loops of letters which should lie to the right of the downstroke 
turned to the left of it, or those which should lie to the left are exaggerated. 

5. The line of writing is either horizontal (then this symptom is 
only valid in connection with other ‘slow’ symptoms which it supports, 
whereas taken alone it furnishes us evidence of speed) or sinking. 

6. Decreasing left-hand margin. 

7. ‘Narrow writing’ (if the distance between two downstrokes of an n 
or u is less than the length of the downstroke the writing is called narrow). 

8. ‘Blobbed writing’ (unwittingly a slow writer, pausing in the act. 
leaves a trace on the paper at the point where the pen rested); these 
traces may occur not only on the strokes themselves but apart from them. 
To make sure that splattered spots are not mistaken for ‘blobs’ one 
has to examine with a magnifying glass whether there are the traces of 
the two points of the pen yielding to the pressure of the fingers. If so 
we are confronted with ‘blobs.’ 

9. Disconnected writing (any disconnection where the pen was lifted 
from the paper means the loss of a beat). 

10. Increasing size of the letters towards the end of the word. 
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11. Distinct formation of the characters and corrections of the form 
of the characters. 


Before using these tables we must of course ascertain whether the 
natural speed of the writing has not been decreased either by actual 
physical deficiencies (temporary fatigue, drunkenness, etc.) and whether 
the bad condition of the mechanical means by which the handwriting 
was produced has not impaired the graphical fixation of a natural 
movement. When neither of the two groups of possibilitics is given, 
the reason why a slow handwriting has been partly accelerated or why 
a quick handwriting has been slackened must be a mental one. 

Returning now to Nelson’s word ‘Battle,’ if we can determine that 
the two scripts show the same number and intensity of speed symptoms 
and therefore that they were written at the same speed, the stress laid 
on the position, direction and shape of the ¢-bars assumes great im- 
portance because we are dealing with a single element written as regards 
speed under the same conditions. It is the endeavour of the graphologist 
to discover the constant conditions and make deductions from scripts written 
in like circumstances, or where this 1s not possible to make the necessary 
corrections. 

(d) An example—one of many that could be brought forward—of 
the corrections necessary to a proper estimate of a script has already 
been given and will be alluded to again. In the case of the word ‘Battle’ 
one is written in a slanted style and one 
vertical, this transformation is regularly 
found when a right-hand style changes 
owing to the writer’s having to use the left 
hand, at the same time it becomes narrower. 

Mere change of slope and width do not 

indicate the change referred to above, we 

can discover another correlation if with 

histological care we examine the furrows 

left by the pen on the tissue of the paper. 3 @ 3 f 3a 
When the pen and downstroke are in the Fig. 3. 

same direction the two edges of the furrow 

remain smooth and equal in depth and saturation with ink (Fig. 3c), 
when the pen is inclined at one or other angle we get emphasis of right 
or left ink margin as in Fig. 3a@ or 36. In a left-hand writing the right 
edge is smooth and darker in its shadowing, the left edge is rough; in 
a right-handed script the contrary is the case. 
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§ 4. IDENTIFICATION. 


(a) The expert in coins must be able not only to classify his coins 
according to their period and denomination but also to distinguish those 
struck in a true mint from those struck in a forger’s. It is the same with 
handwriting, the graphologist must be able to identify not only features 
which assign the various scripts to the same writer but in some cases 
to say that such and such a script presents irregularities, indicating that 
the mind that ‘minted’ it could not (or only in the unlikeliest degree 
could have) produced the other scripts genuinely attributed to him. 
Lest it be thought that an element of ‘taste’ is being introduced—an 
element of ‘touch’ or ‘intuition’—it will be best to pass on to an illus- 
tration. Figs. 5 and 6 give two authentic scripts of Thackeray separated 
by 15 years in time, the one upright, the other slanted. Fig. 4 1s a script 
to be examined for identity. Take a simple element for consideration 
first: the spacing between lines. (i) In the genuine documents there is 
not the slightest indication that the lines show any tendency to collide 
with the lines above or the lines below, but a glance at the questioned 
script shows that upper and lower projections overlap in more than a 
hundred places; this is an ‘arm’s-length’ examination. (1) Next we 
can examine more minutely the forms of the characters which run 
currently throughout the two genuine documents, whereas in the dubious 
one they show an uncertain or tremulous line. Note: the scientific 
analysis of a script—in cases of identification—lays less stress on the 
general forms of the characters (which a forger will attempt to copy) 
than on the combination of a great number of details in forms (all of which 
no forger can imitate). To return: the way in which the characters have 
been penned is markedly different in the two cases, bold in the one, tremulous 
in the other. (ili) In still more detail: in the genuine documents the 
a’s and o’s are practically always open at the top—to be precise, the 
top right-hand corner—but they retain their a or o appearance, in the 
dubious document they are more widely open—the opening pointing 
more nearly straight up—and resemble another character, a u. The g 
is written y in the dubious document but not in the genuine ones. (We 
shall return to this point.) (iv) In the dubious document some of the 
letters are ‘touched up’ and there are spurious diacritics and unortho- 
graphic dots but not in the genuine. The list could be multiplied, but 
let it be noted that the speed of the two sets of scripts is different, and 
that the dubious one is written more slowly than the others but yet 
has more corrections. By a summation of these features we are able 
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to assert that either Thackeray had two quite different types of writing 
corresponding to two different kinds of mental orientation or else that 
one is a forgery. By a sufficiently close examination of a sufficiently 
large number of his scripts the probability of the two-mind hypothesis 
can be given pretty exactly, 7.e. if the dubious script stands in a class 
by itself as regards the graphological details the probability of its being 
a forgery is enormous. 

We have with most ungraphological carelessness assumed that the 
type of open a’s, u’s, y’s for g’s, etc., were ‘faults’ in the writer’s 
technique. As well might a clinician say that a delusion or an hallucina- 
tion was a ‘mistake’ of the mind. Nowadays we demand of clinicians 
that they should exactly account for the delusion or hallucination in 
terms of the patient’s experience, albeit unconscious experience. The 
graphologist follows the same methodological discipline as his clinical 
colleagues. The open a’s, w’s, y’s for g’s and so forth are evidences 
(when taken in combination with other symptoms) of a type of character, 
which indeed reveals itself in spite of the attempt to imitate someone 
else’s handwriting, z.e. these are symptoms of an irruption of the writer’s 
mind and as we know are nevertheless genuine because they are un- 
conscious. But this leads us afield, we must return for the moment to 
the single question of identification. In the case of Thackeray there 
are three criteria to be observed in distinguishing a forgery from the 
two genuine scripts. Whereas the latter bear evidence of (i) a ‘natural’? 
handwriting (and usually rapid), (ii) plain and harmonious spacing?, 
and (i11) originality in the forms of characters (this point is illustrated 
in the types of a and o closure, for example), the questioned document 
shows opposite features of those three groups, for this case we have 
chosen those three groups of features and not others because they are 
indicative of the writer’s high standard (as we shall see a few pages 
later), and therefore could be produced only by a person of a similar 
standard as Thackeray’s was and not by a plain forger of an evidently 
lower standard of personality. 

(6) In the preceding paragraph we have discussed a method of 
deciding whether a script is a forgery, that is to say, we have made a 
negative identification as it were and said of a document, ‘ Whoever did 


! Defined in graphological terms as not showing any hesitation in the shaping of the 
characters, no touching up and no uncertainty of the writing movement. 

? This feature is capable of measurement and enumeration and so furnishes a mathe- 
matical probability. The graphologist uses the term harmonious in the aesthetic sense 
and also in the sense of correspondence to or accord with purely graphological features. 
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it, it wasn’t Thackeray.” We have now to turn to another problem and 
attempt to discover the technique for finding from a script that belongs 
to the class of ‘fakes’ evidences that it was written by a particular 
person. This may be called, in contradistinction to the other, posztzve 
identification. 

Let anyone make the following experiment: ask A to take as a 
model the script of his friend B and copy out in that script a paragraph 
from the newspaper. When this is done, ask him to repeat the experi- 
ment, using as a model C’s script, then D’s, and so on}. 

The task now is to select for comparison points not of likeness be- 
tween script B (the genuine) and B (the experimental forgery), between 
C and C, D and D, but the identical features appearing in scripts A, 
B, C, D. We are not to expect that A will know but rather that he will 
not know that he has betrayed himself by introducing unwittingly 
similar features. We cannot select too ‘trivial’ details for this purpose. 

Experiments prove that we can successfully either adapt features 
alien to our nature, or suppress others typical of our hand, or do both 
simultaneously, only at the beginning of our writing, whereas we fall 
back into our old habits the longer and the quicker our writing proceeds. 
Those experiments carried out by G. Meyer and H. Schneickert?, and 
many other experts, show that experimental or real forgers when aping 
other handwritings, succeed more or less in imitating those features 
which strike the eye (e.g. size, speed, pressure), but that they succeed 
least, or not at all, when imitating those features of which they are not 
aware (e.g. kind of connections, size, proportion of upper and lower 
projections, etc.). 

A forgery produced at a rapid rate might partially be successful in 
the first two lines, but very rarely at the bottom of a full page. There 
we detect the hand of the forger. 

In addition to that, the experiment mentioned above will show that 
for A the task of suppressing his own way of writing and at the same 
time of adapting three different other styles, is not only above his 
capacity for concentration and adaptability in general, but besides 
causes him in each of the three cases to fall back into another habit of 
his own. The forger A will, when he is imitating B, be betrayed, say, 
by his own size proportions of the upper and lower projections; when 
imitating C by his arcade-like connections; and when aping D by his 

1 All done preferably at the same speed and of course on the same paper with the 


same pen, ete. 
2 Die Verstellung der Handschrift und ihr graphonomischer Nachwets (Jena, 1925). 
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“blobbing.’ In the latter case his need of a rest during so strenuous an 
action will overpower him so much that he cannot help stopping during 
his task, and so unwittingly leaving behind the ‘blobs’ as evidence that 
he rested. 

The practical problem now begins—to find in a number of scripts 
written by suspected persons the combinations of features which are 
found in the forged document on which the investigation is based. 

The foregoing is the mathematical way; it is, if used with due pre- 
caution, reliable. But there is another way that depends on detecting 
in the forgery and in one of the scripts of suspect persons an identical 
combination of characterological (graphological) features. We must 
postpone discussion of this again for the present. 


§ 5. ‘COMPLEX-SPOTTING.’ 


The work of Jung on Association Tests! furnishes us with a field in 
which graphological technique may prove useful, it has however one 
advantage over the psychogalvanic reflex tests and those with stimulus 
words and stop-watch in that we are able to investigate the written 
documents over a long period—if they are furnished and without per- 
sonal collaboration of the person who is to be tested—with the same 
‘apparatus of investigation’ and without requiring any of the adjust- 
ments of calculation due to practice and so forth; on the other hand 
they are less reliable statistically. 

Applying the table of speed symptoms, we are enabled to gauge the 
relative rate at which the manuscript has been written and can with 
practice often detect not only changes in the tempo but evidences of 
cessation or pause in the act of writing?. Jung uses his technique for 
‘complex-spotting,’ I can see no reason why the Speed Table should not 
be used for a similar purpose. In saying this I make no judgment on 
the value of ‘complex-spotting’ as a clinical aid or as a feature of 
psychological research. It may be that as a clinical aid it will have little 

1 Vide C. G. Jung, “Diagnostische Assoziationsstudien,” Bettrdge zur experimentellen 
Psychopathologie (Barth, Leipzig). 

2 But this indication for complex-spotting does not hold good when we are dealing with 
a manuscript written in another language than that to which the writer is most accustomed. 
When we write in a foreign language, the natural and automatic currency of our move- 
ments is often stopped either by problems of spelling or by unaccustomed groups of 
characters (the German -ung instead of the English -ing, etc.), or by the general uncertainty 
in the combination of foreign words, grammatically and syntactically. I dealt with this 


internal resistance, hesitation, stumbling or pause in the chapter ‘Alphabets,’ pp. 197-205 
of my book, The Psychology of Handwriting (London: Allen & Unwin). 
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intrinsic value and may only turn clinicians’ attention to a detailed 
examination of their patients’ handwriting. When that is done con- 
siderable progress should follow to graphology if not to medicine. 


§ 6. CH LRACTEROLOGY. 


At the outset we must be ca-eful to define our terms. Psycho-analysis 
has given the word a definite meaning, namely, those types of behaviour 
which are due to changes in the ego resulting from fixation at various 
stages of libido development. The psycho-analysts speak of the oral, 
anal, urethral, genital character, and associate these with tendencies 
that are found in combination with neurotic and with so-called normal 
manifestations in everyday life. Like the lean kine in Pharaoh’s dream, 
these busy workers seem capable of swallowing up the fat kine of 
psychiatry, much of psychology and perhaps some day of graphology. 
No student will regret having fewer cattle to drive to the stall (though 
the process of devouring may make some of them too big to drive 
through the narrow doorways of a single person’s experience) but till 
that day approaches we have to watch two beasts, not one, at pasture. 

In the characterological department of graphology we use the terms 
of the colloquial language: this is due to the striking fact that there exists 
an indestructible analogy between graphological conceptions of charac- 
terological problems and linguistic ones. This fact may appear strange 
to those English readers who are not in the habit of investigating the 
assemblage of problems which nowadays German philosophers sum- 
marize under the heading of ‘criticism of language,’ and the French 
under the notion of ‘the philosophy of grammar.’ 

This group of problems covers such a wide field that the most I can 
hope for is to make myself at least partly understood by giving one 
instance out of many}. 

There is not one word in any language which has only one meaning, 
one unchangeable fixed sense. Any substantive, adjective or verb has 
two, three, five, even ten various meanings which vary according to the 
context in which the word occurs, according to the precise position in 
which it is placed in a sentence, and to the subject of which we are 
actually talking. | 

The word ‘fiction,’ for instance, has these five significances: (1) litera- 
ture, novel; (2) story-telling, an account which is the product of mere 

1 The best works written on this subject are the three large volumes Kritik der Sprache, 


by Fritz Mauthner, and the two volumes Worterbuch der Sprache, by the same author 
(the first published by Cotta, Stuttgart, the latter by Georg Miller, Munich). 
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imagination; (3) a feint or false story; (4) untruth, falsehood; (5) forgery. 
The word covers everything practically which is in contrast to truth 
and to reality; but the various meanings form, so to speak, a scale. 

In the same way, a complex of features in handwriting means the 
graduation of the corresponding mental qualities. 

To determine with what kind of ‘fi tion’ or mendacity we are con- 
fronted in handwriting, we have to find out: 

(1) The ‘general standard’ of the writer, basing our valuation of 
the personality on three groups of features, e.g. we have to find out: 

(2) To what extent the handwriting is quick and natural. A hand- 
writing is natural only when it is used to’ put words to paper and does 
not at the same time reflect any impulse of ostentation (e.g. ostentation 
of energy or pride on the one hand, or modesty and humility on the 
other), or intentionally reveal the mental qualities of a personality or 
the graceful expression of the writer’s attitude to life. 

(6) To what extent the general, the horizontal and the vertical 
spacing is harmonious. 

(c) Whether the forms differ from the school copy, and, if so, whether 
the originality be positive (simpler or more beautiful) or negative (ugly 
or overladen with flourishes and illegible). 

(2) How many of the features of the ‘complex of mendacity’ occur 
in a script, or whether there are only features of the ‘complex of veracity.’ 

Normally, a number of features are found occurring together in any 
given handwriting. We call that the complex as we know which features 
belong to the same complex. If we are confronted with a number of 
these features without finding indications of the contrary complex in 
the same script, we are speaking of a dominant complex. 

If certain features of this complex are lacking and others are specially 
emphasized, this fact shows us the characterological quality of the 
complex with which we are concerned. 

If we find simultaneous features of the contrary complex, we see on 
which problem the inner contradiction in the writer’s mind is engaged. 


Symptom CoMpLEX OF MENDACITY. 


1. The general aspect of the writing is an unnatural one, as if it 
were automatic; either copper-plate style, or extremely slanting back- 
wards. 

2. ‘Wavy lines’ (the line on which the text is written is wavy). To 
obtain this line, join the lower edges of the ‘untailed’ small letters, 1.e. 
those without lower projections. 
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3. a’s and o’s (small letters) are closed and tied up on the top; some 
of them at the same time open at the bottom. 

4. Many corrections of character forms (these must not be mistaken 
for text corrections); the writer is half conscious that he has written 
something that might prove his ambiguity, and returns to his deed and 
attempts to efface the trace by correcting it. Many amplifications are 
in ‘arcade form.’ (An arcade is the contrary of a garland, the plainest 
example being an n written for a w.) 

5. Many characters are written for others; only by guessing from 
the context does the reader find out which characters are meant. The 
plainest examples are: u is written ee; our as an m in garland style; 
s aS ac written upside down. 

6. “Blobbed’ characters and non-orthographic dots. 

7. The pen is often lifted from the writing surface within the words, 
and single characters are written with three, four, five or more strokes 
instead of with one or two. 

8. Important parts of single characters are omitted. 

9. Emphasis of the capital letters, and either amplification of the 
characters, or extreme simplification, and at the same time variations 
of the forms, so that the legibility of the characters is very much im- 
paired. 

10. Numerous symptoms of slow writing. 


Symptom CoMPLEX OF VERACITY. 


1. The general aspect of the writing is quite natural. The writer 
intended only the graphic fixation of his ideas and communications, 
and did not think of how his script might impress the reader by its 
caligraphic or other merits. The unnaturalness of the writing is demon- 
strated by a strong initial emphasis either of pressure or of size, or of 
flourishing, or of the aesthetic care for the shaping of the capital 
letters. 

2. Straight lines. It is not important if they rise or sink. 

3. Open a’s and o’s and closed at the bottom. 

4. No corrections of characters (corrections of the text and spelling 
are not corrections in the graphological sense). 

5. Legible, even when the distinctness of the characters 1s impaired 
by speed (in fact the details are obliterated, but they are not adapta- 
tions of the forms of other characters). 

6. The simple characters are not written in more than two strokes, 
between which the pen has been lifted from the paper. 
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7. No emphasis of initial pressure in the capital letters, no special 
amplifications or general emphasis of capital letters. (Such amplifications 
or initial emphases would be strong evidence of boastfulness.) Regular 
pressure, that is, no emphasis at the beginning, middle or end of the 
word, always bears evidence of great reliability of the writer. 

8. Most of the symptoms of quick handwriting, after it has been 
ascertained that no mechanical or physical impediments are reducing 
the natural speed caused by the inner impulse. 


I have checked the ‘complex indications of mendacity’ from English 
handwritings by asking twenty leading English industrial firms to let 
me have the handwritings of those of their employees—if there were 


“'Yy—who have been conclusively convicted of dishonesty. Eight firms 
lave gone through similar experiences, and of those, five supplied me 
"1th ten specimens of handwritings of fraudulent people. Nine showed 
Cinctly various features of the ‘mendacity complex’; three other 
rms preferred to send me a larger number of handwritings, asking my 
(PLD ion about the honesty of the writers. I pointed out five writers as 
7. oe dishonest, and emphasized the honesty of the others. The reports 
. the firms confirmed my diagnosis in 14 out of 15 cases, but I cannot 
ive any reason why one writer out of 15, who was described by his 
oP loyers as having proved dishonest, did not produce the mendacity 
2 ures in his writing! 
. rig. 7. The general aspect of this handwriting seems to be quite 
2traral, but we find: wavy lines, very many characters are written for 


x ; ae 
th For obvious reasons I cannot reproduce these writings, which however I keep at 
e a: ; Fe 
<li sposal of any reader who may be interested in this experiment. 
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others, the writing is ‘blobbed’ (in the upstroke between the 1 and m 
in the word ‘important’ of the first line, the dot between ‘year’ and 
‘to’ in the second line, the dot on top of the ¢ in ‘conclusion’ on the 
third line, etc.), the characters are corrected (the J and the y in ‘un- 
doubtedly’ in the third line, etc.), the pen has been very often lifted 
from the paper (to mention only those places which do not immediately 
strike the eye: in the upstroke before the ¢ in ‘agreement’ in the fourth 
line, four interruptions in the / of ‘with’ in the fourth line), important 
parts of single characters are omitted (e.g. in the last-mentioned word 
‘with,’ w2 is written with two downstrokes instead of with four), em- 
phasis of capital letters. 

Under these circumstances we have no doubt that we are dealing 
with a liar who is full of boastfulness, though in fact only the corrections 
and the “blobbed’ style prove the unnaturalness of this writing. 
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Though Fig. 8 looks quite different, we come to similar conclusions 
after having examined its various features. First, we ascertain that it 
has not been written with the left hand by examining the downstroke 
with a magnifying glass. The two vertical edges and the oblique at the 
bottom (which forms an acute angle to the writing line) prove it to be 
a right-handed writing. (Check with Figs. 3 a, 3 6, 3c.) 

Taking into consideration that this extremely back-slanting writing 
has been produced with the right hand, we must call it an exaggeratedly 
unnatural hand. It is devoid of all pulsation, and looks as if produced 
automatically. For this reason the lines are straight, but this straight- 
ness has been attained artificially by placing the paper according to 
the angle the writer wanted to produce. The a’s and o’s are closed, and 
tied up at the top, and sometimes open at the bottom (the o in ‘qualifi- 
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cations,’ fifth line). The characters are ‘illegible, the amplifications are 
in arcade form, and adapted mostly from other characters; we come 
across numerous superfluous strokes (instead of dots which would be 
quite logical in such a context), and we interpret them as an exaggera- 
tion of the ‘blobbed’ style. Emphasis of capital letters and fantastic 
amplifications of the characters. 


Therefore we can point out all the symptoms of mendacity, with 
the exception of two, e.g. the plain characters are not written with 
more than two strokes, and important parts of simple characters are 
not omitted.- 

The psychological conclusion is that the mendacity is habitual and 
is not restricted by the writer’s bad conscience and the fear of being 
unmasked. But even in this case we do not find too many symptoms of 
slow writing. 

If now, for testing purposes, we apply the tables of symptoms of 
mendacity to the slow writing of Charles Dickens (10a), we become 
easily aware of the fact that we are confronted with the quite sincere 
handwriting of a veracious man. 
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It is true that 10a shows most of the slow symptoms, and among 
them also some which belong to the complex of mendacity, e.g. correc- 
tions of the characters, and some characters written in the form of 
others, but the sinking line, the ¢-bars directed towards the bottom, 
prove the genuineness of the writing (being produced under mental 
depression); the open o’s and a’s, which are never open at the bottom, 
and the straight direction of the (sinking) lines, the regular pressure 
and the non-amplification of the capital letters, prove conclusively the 
writer’s truthfulness and his reliability. His handwriting shows ‘fiction’ 
of highest standard; the highest of our scale produced at a slow tempo. 
(10 a@ was written by Charles Dickens a day before his death.) 
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Fig. 10a. 


I have diagnosed mendacity from handwritings (according to my 
notes) in about 140 cases (leaving the 15 cases which I have mentioned 
above out of account), and the diagnosis always proved correct, with 
one exception. This exceptional case is produced in Fig. 9. 

Out of the symptoms of mendacity I can discover only four, e.g. 
amplification of the capital letters, corrections of the characters (the ¢ 
in ‘letters’), omission of parts of the characters (the o in ‘to,’ the r in 
‘proprietor’), some characters written for others (‘to me’ in the form 
of bwe, the ee for us and for n in ‘returning’); but there are only half 
the number of the symptoms of slow writing. 
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On the other hand, the appearance of the writing is rather natural, 
the writing is not “‘blobbed,’ and, though disconnected, no plain letter 
is written in-more than two separate strokes; besides there occur also 
half the number of the symptoms of speed. 


For these reasons I should diagnose a predisposition to mendacity 
and not uncommon honesty, as the psychiatrist did who treated this case. 
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Fig. 108. 


These last four handwritings have been produced under normal 
mechanical conditions, but one must not overlook the fact that some 
of the features which I claim to be symptoms of mendacity are some- 
times produced not on account of mental causes, but only because of 
bad mechanical conditions. These, however, can be easily detected 
when examining the writing through a magnifying glass. 
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§7. (a) GRAPHOLOGY APPLIED TO PHYSICAL PATHOLOGY. 


Writer’s Cramp causes ataxia and tremor. We call trembling strokes 
those which still keep the general direction intended by the writer and 
which do not overstep the mark; whereas atactic strokes deviate from 
the normal even in the opposite direction, or show a prolongation of 
various strokes because the writer is unable to control or to stop the 
movements of his limb. 

The handwriting of B. van Langenbeck shows both phenomena. 
The writer is unable to shape the a and r in ‘Dear,’ and writes the end 
of r in ‘Sir’ to the left instead of to the right. In the same way he is 
unable to control his movements through the whole manuscript (Fig. 17). 

Chorea minor, causing restless, convulsive movements of the fingers, 
is very plainly reflected in handwritings. A typical example of this 
kind is Fig. 15. Mehringer describes it as “a fickle and giddy hand- 
writing” (fahrige Schrift). Lobsien-Moenkemoeller as “unsettled and 
trembling”; Wehmer as ‘disorderly and eruptive” (ausfahrend); 
Striimpler-Spitzner as “full of atactic irregularities.” But A. Legruen 
demonstrates that the handwriting of children suffering from chorea 
does not always show trembling strokes, but first of all striking irregu- 
larities in the length of the downstrokes in the pressure and atactic 
movements in general. 

Quite the same symptoms but with the exception of ataxia, can be 
detected in children’s handwritings before their first attack of chorea, and 
can be regarded as premonitory indications of the approaching illness. 

Eclampsia infantum. Children of an advanced age as well as grown-up 
people who, when infants, suffered from eclampsia, have lost the capacity 
of producing parallel downstrokes so that the angle of their writing 
always oscillates, the length of the downstrokes of the small letters 
varies, and the breadth and pressure of the writing differs from word 
to word. At the bottom of the rounded strokes either there is an 
emphasis of pressure or the strokes are broken and in both cases the 
rounded basic strokes prove abortive; besides the basic line of their 
writing rises and falls irregularly?. These irregularities, though not 
disappearing, are less visible when the writer uses a broad pen instead 
of a pointed one, and when he produces bigger characters. 


1 “Die Schrift des Schulkinder als Symptom fiir Entstehen der Krankhcit,” by 
A. Legruen, Zeitschrift fiir paedagog. Psychologie, 3, 1925. 

2 “Die Schrift der Fraisenkinder,” by A. Legruen, Zeitschrift fiir paedagog. Psychologie, 
11, 1926, 
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(6) GRAPHOLOGY APPLIED TO PSYCHO-PATHOLOGY. 
Hysterra. The graphological conception of hysteria differs to a great 


extent from that which is nowadays generally accepted by psycho- 
analysts. 
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The indications of hysteria in handwritings were first described by 
Barbier de Montauld!, who claimed to have found nineteen various 


2 Quoted by Crépieux-Jamin, L’Ecriture et le Curactére. 
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symptoms for it. But at that time the word hysteria still covered a very 
wide field of various mental diseases, and, besides, the graphological 
description of Montauld was too vague and too general to be of any 
practical use. 

Dr Klages! is the first graphologist to demonstrate plainly the indi- 
cations of hysteria in handwritings. 

His conception of hysteria is in its general outlines similar to that 
given at length by Kraepelin?. The chief difference, however, is that, 
according to Klages, Kraepelin over-rates the importance of certain 
symptoms, whereas he under-rates the dominating significance of others. 
Klages claims excess of expression to be the most dominant indication 
of hysteria and the other symptoms described by Kraepelin to have 
only a secondary significance. 

By classifying all those symptoms as if their values were equal, 
Kraepelin—according to Klages—does not realize the differentiation 
between the primary cause and its effects. 

The terminology of psychiatrists and of graphologists was similar at 
a time when one still generally approved Kraepelin’s definitions of the 
various mental diseases. This being no longer the case, I can refer to 
Klage’s theory only by using his own wording and leaving it to the 
reader to adapt the old conceptions to those actually valid. 

Klages’s conception in brief is: that hysteria is in the first instance 
caused by the collision of two opposite mental qualities, 1.e. a strong 
impetus for expression, on the one hand, and the incapacity for a genuine 
self-expression on the other. 

The person devoid of an inborn and natural power of expression 
creates an artificial compensation for this shortcoming, and tries to 
make people around him (or her) believe that he does possess a rich 
power of expression, when really his mind is so bare that there is not 
much to be expressed. 

The hysterical person is, so to say, morally begging his way through 
life, begging for the only thing which makes life worth his efforts, namely, 
for response; he is ever ready to play any role provided his performance 
attracts the attention of the persons around him; in fact he accepts 
any situation except the one of being overlooked. 

According to the response of the people around him he is excessive 


1 Klages, Probleme der Graphologie (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 81-101 and 241, and Klages, 
Die Grundlagen der Charakterkunde (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 119-39. 

2 Kraepelin, Psychiatrie, 8. Auflage, 4. Band, pp. 1547-71. (Klages quotes the 
7th edition, pp. 693, etc., which, however, I have not at hand.) 
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in the demonstration of his happiness or his hopelessness, prepared even 
for self-destruction when this seems to him the ultimate means for forcing 
the attention of others upon his own person. 

Because none of his exalted performances is genuine he can be 
easily diverted, is never quite veracious and mostly mendacious, changes 
his moods and enjoys his own sufferings as a means for satisfying his 
fictitious self-assertion; in short, he is self-interested and driven to an 
exaggerated self-expression whenever he happens to have a public 
looking at him. 

After having analysed the origin and described the symptoms of 
hysteria in this way, Klages examines those features of the handwriting 
which, according to the general! principles and experiences of graphology, 
are supposed to reflect the corresponding mental qualities of the writer. 
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Fig. 13. 


When now—according to Klages—hysteria chiefly consists in the 
non-genuineness of all or most feelings and of their exaggerated ex- 
pression, and when the genuineness of a writer’s disposition is in no 
other feature of the handwriting so plainly reflected as in the individual 
way in which he connects the characters to words, then the artificiality 
or featurelessness of connections when they are devoid of any physiog- 
nomy of their own must show the hysterical nature of the writer’s mind 
in the plainest way. 

Fig. 13 shows the six principal forms in which the three characters 
nun can be connected to the word ‘nun’: 

(az) Is the school copy of the Latin alphabet. 

(6) Is the school copy of the German alphabet. 

(c) Is the garland form. 

(d) Is the arcade form. 

(e) Is the form of a double arch, which practically does not occur, and 

(f) Is what we call a ‘thread-like’ form, or if it occurs between the 
characters, a thread-like connection. 

Of those six possibilities the forms (c) and (d) have a particular 

Med. Psych. va | 17 
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symptomatic meaning, with which, however, we are not dealing here; 
they reflect mental characteristics of ‘normal’ people}. 

But the forms (a) (in the Latin alphabet), (6) (in the German alphabet) 
and (/) (in all European alphabets except the Greek and Russian) have 
no individually characteristic shape, the connections (a) and (b) being 
simply imitations of the school copy and the connections (f) being 
featureless, in fact bare of any physiognomy or style of their own. 

The hysterical person who happens to write the cursive Latin 
alphabet conceals in case (a) the non-genuineness of his expression 
behind the school copy. In this effort he does succeed, but he is not 
able to conceal his mendacity, which becomes manifest in his wavy 
lines, his impressionability, which is reflected in the oscillation of the 
angle of his writing, and his want of inner resistance, which can be 
recognized from the general looseness of the whole script. The same 
holds good for the hysterical person of case (6) when he or she happens 
to write the German alphabet. 

The hysteric patient in case (f) shows his featureless physiognomy 
in his thread-like connections?, which have no characteristics of their 
own, being neither angular, nor in the arcade, nor in the garland style. 
But we find also in these handwritings a general looseness and various 
symptoms of the mendacity complex. 

So far Klages has not tried to arrive at a more specialized diagnosis 
of hysteria, but I think that by detecting other symptoms simultaneously 
occurring in hysterical handwritings we can easily differentiate the various 
kinds of those mental disorders. 

For this purpose we have to examine: 

1. The kind of amplifications of the form and of the size of the 
characters and the kind in which parts of them are emphasized by 
pressure. : 

2. The angle of the writing, 2.e. the angle of which the one side is 
formed by the basic line, and the other by the downstrokes. 

3. The direction of the basic line as well as that of the t-bars. 

4. The degree of speed of the writing, especially whether one or 
two single words have been written at quite a different degree of speed 
(vide § 5, Complex-spotting). 


1 The meaning of these two kinds of connections is explained on pp. 83-7 and 178-82 
of my book, Psychology of Handwriting (Landon, 1925). 

2 We call ‘thread-like connections’ only those which occur in the middle of the words, 
whereas thread-like final strokes at the end of the word are only one of the specd symptoms, 
namely, Symptom plus 11 of my Table of Speed Indications. 
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5. Transmission of characters (where the intellectual standard of 
the writer excludes the probability of spelling mistakes) and the omission 
of essential parts of characters or whole words. 

6. The indications of mendacity (ude 3 6). 

7. The kind of disconnections}. 

8. The trembling of the strokes, especially if only upstrokes or only 
downstrokes, or both of them, are either trembling or atactic. 

Of these eight groups of features those of groups 7 and 8 will probably 
have a strong significance at a later period when graphological research 
has advanced further, but for the time being, those authors who claim 
to have found the differentiated meaning of these symptoms have not 
yet succeeded in bringing forward conclusive evidence for the correctness 
of their theory!» 2. In my view, the features of the groups 1 to 6 can be 
taken as reliable symptoms. 

Note to feature 1. Initial emphasis of pressure and of the size, as 
well as flourishing and striking at the capital letters, certainly do not 
improve the legibility of a script; their only object is to make the writing 
more impressive. They are either the natural and genuine reflection of 
the writer’s habit, and therefore form a plain indication of the writer’s 
boastfulness and his ostentation, or they are not genuine, 7.e. imitations 
of other people’s vain writing. Whether the latter be the case can be 
recognized from the contrast between these unnatural initial forms and 
the general style of the other parts of the writing. 

In both cases their beauty or ugliness indicates the aesthetic standard 
of the writer. 

When they occur simultaneously with amplified and complicated 
small letters, simplifications of the form of capital letters show the 
writer's ostentatious make-belief of extreme modesty and humility. 

Final emphasis of pressure indicates a stubborn mind which wants 
to have the last word. 

Note to feature 2. The angle of writing is eer either in one 
direction or in the other. 

Extremely slanting writing shows unsteadincss and the writer’s de- 
light in giving himself away. 


1M. Ivanovic gives a plausible indication for a good and for a disorganized memory, 
which are supposed to be reflected in a peculiar kind of disconnection. I found them 
correct in 70 per cent. of the cases. Her conclusions from trembling up- and downstrokes 
did not hold good in most cases. 
2 Dr Rudolph Koster, Die Schrift bei Geisterkranken (Leipzig, 1903) mit Vorwort v. 
Prof. Dr R. Sommer. 
17—2 
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Extremely reversed writing (viz. Fig. 8) indicates either an ostenta- 
tiously exhibited reserve or the fact that somebody else’s reversed hand 
(which again may be genuine or artificial) has impressed the writer to 
such an extent that he simply apes it. 

A pronounced oscillation of the angle of the writing always proves 
great sensitiveness, changing moods and reliability. 

Note to feature 3. The direction of the basic line as well as ¢-bars 
written downwards, indicate mental fatigue, depression, sorrow, melan- 
choly and hypochondria; t-bars written downwards but not appearing 
simultaneously with sinking lines, are not quite so reliable symptoms. 
(These features are mostly genuine, whereas the features of groups 
1 and 2 are mostly imitations when we come across them in hysterical 
writings.) 

Note to feature 4. Excitement always causes greater speed of move- 
ment, whereas a mental depression always reduces the speed. In the 
same way, even a vague and unconscious remembrance associated with 
a special word, will improve the speed for the short period during which 
this word is written, provided the association is pleasant, and will reduce 
it when it is painful. 

Note to feature 5. The omission of characters or of essential parts of 
characters, when it occurs in a slow writing, indicates a remarkable 
want of concentration. Doubling of characters or of whole words is a 
symptom of mania in an early stage. 

Note to feature 6. Vide § 6. 

Note to feature 7. Vide footnote 1, p. 33. 

Note to feature 8. Vide footnote 2, p. 33. 

Fig. 14 strikes the eye first by the remarkable looseness of the whole 
writing, which by itself forms sufficient evidence of the writer’s hysterical 
disposition. Besides, we mark the following symptoms: 

1. Initial emphasis of the size of capital letters and of many small 
characters at the beginning of the words. (They are sometimes six times 
as big as the following letters though the school copy prescribes only 
double the size for most of them and does not allow an exaggeration of 
the size of small letters at the beginning.) 

2. The angle of writing oscillates between 55° and 130°. The exag- 
gerated slanting shows how the writer lacks resistance and how he gives 
himself away; at the same time the reversed writing (130°) indicates 
the way in which he tries to fight this debility. 

3. The basic line rises (excitement) but the ends of the lines sink 
(passing fit of passion). 
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4. The handwriting shows the following symptoms of my Table of 

Indications of Speed and Slowness: 
plus 2, plus 5, plus 7, plus 8; 
minus 1, minus 3, minus 4, minus 11. 

The handwriting is therefore mentally slow and physically quick, 
i.e. the birth of ideas and the readiness of words were very slow indeed, 
but the movement of the hand was quick because of the excitement of 
the writer. Or, to put it in another way, the excitement has not been 
caused by a strong and positive impulse. If it had, it would have over- 


Fig. 14. 


‘ome to a much greater extent the inhibitions which reduced the speed 
of the writing. As it is, the spced has been impaired by the trembling 
of the hand, by an extreme mental distraction and by an ‘inferiority 
complex’ on account of which the writer mistrusted his movements of 
*xpression, and was impelled to correct the shape of numerous characters. 
As a whole, the handwriting has been produced with ‘accelerated 
Slowness .’ 

5. Omnission or doubling of parts of characters: the » in ‘thank’ has 
three downstrokes instead of two, the y in ‘very’ had one downstroke 
nstead of two (the missing downstroke having been supplemented later 
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on), the m in ‘my’ has two instead of three downstrokes, the » in ‘kind’ 
has one instead of two, the word ‘invitation’ was first entirely wrong, 
the broken ¢ in ‘to’ was started with a movement to the left instead of 
to the right which is a typical example of ataxia. 

6. Of the indications of mendacity we find: slow writing accelerated 
only by excitement, numerous corrections of characters, wavy lines 
(which at the same time happen to rise at the beginning and to sink at 
the end), close and tied-up a’s and o’s, numerous characters written for 
others, emphasized capital letters. In addition even words are written 
for others, but this happened because the writer yielded to a vague 
phonetic dictation when writing ‘except’ for ‘accept.’ People who are 
not sure of the correctness of their composition frequently rehearse their 
sentences sotto voce while writing. In this case the checking was not 
very successful, because the sense of the sentence required quite a 
different word. 

7. Where the words are disconnected (in-vitation, ex-cept, thin-k; 
the latter when examined through a magnifying glass) they have been 
interrupted in that peculiar way which in 70 per cent. of cases is an 
indication of disordered memory. 7 

8. The strokes are trembling, broken and sometimes also atactic, 
but the writing still remains legible. 

From all the indications described above and from the early tremor 
and the sporadically occurring ataxia we may suppose spirochacte 
palladia infection as the cause of these various disorders. 

Fig. 12 is a German script. It is extremely simplified, loose, slow, 
illegible, very thread-like not only in the connections but in almost all 
forms of the characters, extremely disconnected, devoid of any pressure, 
featurcless, “blobbed’ and wavy. 

It is an ideal example of the hysterical disposition of a person who 
is extremely sensitive, distracted, incapable of logical combination of 
thoughts, devoid of energy, yielding to almost any outer impression, 
and pathologically exposing her sensitiveness as a prominent ‘virtue.’ 

Fig. 16 is a reversed backhand which has the appearance of a left- 
handed writing. But when we check the form of the downstrokes with 
Figs. 3a, 3 6, 3c, we see that it has not been written with the left hand 
but with the right (Fig. 3 6). Under these circumstances the exaggeration 
of the size of the capital letters (D) and the pretentious and ostentatious 
style of the whole script indicates how the writer loves to expose herself, 
how she shows off. This is in contrast to the backhand style which would 
under normal conditions indicate an inner reserve. When now we 
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examine which of these two opposite qualities is genuine and which 
artificial, we have to examine the direction of the basic lines (which are 
distinctly wavy) and the form of the a’s and o’s, which are open at the 
top, with only one exception in the word ‘want.’ We see now that the 
boastfulness, the unrestrained talk, the vivacity of the movements form 
the genuine part of this character, and that the backhand style is 
artificial; in fact only an imitation of somebody else’s hand which 


Fig. 16. 


impressed the writer the more because it is in contrast to her own 
Previous style which, as we can conclude from all the other symptoms 
of the same ‘complex’ on her present writing, must have been very 
slanting: indeed. 

These facts show that we are dealing with a case which in colloquial 
languag e is called ‘hysteria,’ but which is in fact a plain case of exhibi- 
tionism in a sublimated form. The writer is not hysterical, but plays 
“onsciously the réle of a hysterical person. Probably she believes that 
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this is the best way to impress the people around her and to make them 
spoil and comfort her. Not for a moment can she stand the idea of being 
without a public, of not being the centre of attraction. She wants 
response at any price, exaggerates her movements of expression, the 
tempo of her speech, the ‘smartness’ of her wording, and her ‘originality.’ 
She is in love with herself and (never correcting any of her characters) 
is quite sure of herself. Writing with final emphasis of size and pressure, 
she feels fully entitled to insist on having the last word. 
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Fig. 17. 
§ 8. LIMITATIONS OF GRAPHOLOGY AT ITS PRESENT STAGE. 


These cases are not intended to cover the whole field of those mental 
disorders of which we can detect a reflection in handwritings. They are 
given only as instances to illustrate in general outlines the graphological 
methods applied when dealing with mental disorders. 

At the present stage of graphological research work we cannot yet 
claim to know the means for diagnosing more differentiated symptoms 
than those described above. 

The delineation of case 14 might impress the reader as the most 
differential. Case 12 will probably appear as less distinctly described. 
My remark ‘yields to almost any outer impression” might strike the 
reader as a generality. And so it probably is. But so far we are unable 
to define this observation more distinctly. We see the effect of some 
impulses and of some inhibitions without being able to discover their 
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primary source. The reason why our observations are so restricted in 
this case is because the handwriting shows no marked difference in the 
shadowing of up- and downstrokes, so that the sensual life (libido) of 
this writer is not distinctly enough reflected in her handwriting. 

The analysis of case 16 might seem even less illustrative to those 
readers who are interested only in the medical aspect of the problem, 
but it shows that in similar cases we can detect from the handwriting 
the non-genuineness of what, in colloquial language, is termed ‘hysterical 
behaviour.’ | | 

Psychiatrists in various countries collect handwritings of their 
patients, but so far they have not succeeded in discovering those features 
which occur in the handwriting of all patients suffering from the same 
mental disorder. They do not claim to know reliable indications in 
handwritings in cases of tumor cerebri, apoplexia cerebri, paranoia, 
multiple sclerosis, delirium tremens, epilepsy and paralysis agitans; they 
restrict themselves to describe the clinical symptoms of those cases and 
to reproduce at the same time the corresponding handwritings of their 
patients. 

The chief difficulty is that practically all these diseases have certain 
features of handwriting in common, e.g. the trembling or the atactic 
strokes, the omission of whole characters, the superfluous doubling of 
others, and a very irregular spacing. Various other features which occur 
simultaneously in some of these handwritings are either not marked 
enough or are supposed to indicate quite different mental qualities of 
‘normal people,’ so that a differentiation of the mental disorders men- 
tioned above can so far not be determined from handwritings. 

But though trembling strokes, ataxia, the omission or the superfluous 
doubling of characters, etc., are not useful as a differential diagnosis 
between disseminated sclerosis and paralysis agitans, etc., the whole 
group of graphological symptoms may prove useful in differential 
diagnosis between organic and functional diseases. 

To understand why graphology did advance so far in charactero- 
logical determinations, but not at all in pathological cases, one has to 
bear im mind the history of this discipline. 

Graphology did not start from the examination of pathological cases 
as C. G. Jung did when he formulated his Psychologische Typen, but 
from collecting material of ‘normal people’ whose ‘behaviour’ was 
to be checked with their handwriting. As a matter of fact this 
characterological research work started in 1850, whereas the medical 
Investigation of handwriting features began only a few years ago. 
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Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, vol. LXu, pp. 561-96, Dec. 1925. 


Heinrich Kitver, An Analysis of Recent Work on the Problem of Psycho- 
logical Types. There being no agreement even on fundamentals among the 
authors, Kliiver inquires as to the structure of ‘psychological types’ and the 
criteria of type determination. Jung, with his division of introvert and ex- 
trovert, deals with a subject-object relation, a mechanism that can be inserted 
or disconnected at will. He also supposes four basic mental functions: thinking, 
feeling, sensation and intuition, which affect the aforementioned general 
subject-object relationships. Furthermore, thinking and feeling are rational, 
intuition and sensation ‘“‘dispense with the rational...in order to be able to 
reach the most complete perception of the whole course of events.” He thus 
has eight types divided in respect to functional and subject-object criteria. 
The interplay of these groups is dominated by certain incompatibilities, thus 
when thinking is the leading function feeling cannot be even auxiliary (for 
its nature is opposed to thinking), but sensation and intuition can act as 
auxiliaries. Jung utilizes the Adlerian concept of psychical compensation (not 
for organ inferiority but for psychical one-sidedness). The intensification of 
a conscious one-sidedness may lead to strengthening of the counter position 
so that there may be real opposition between conscious and unconscious. 
A more normal way of overcoming one-sidedness is “‘a levelling up or supple- 
menting of the conscious orientation,” the unconscious compensation being 
less frequently met with. Applying these concepts to clinical medicine, he 
places hysterics among the extraverts and psychasthenics among the introverts. 
Jung overcomes the difficulty that in making this classification the symptoms 
are not always expressions of the conscious attitude (e.g. a patient might 
regard himself as belonging to the ‘thinking type’ while judgment of his 
behaviour would class him as of the ‘feeling type’) by holding that the subjective 
conscious psychology of the individual must be accepted as the basis; if the 
alternative course were chosen the personal bias of the observer would be 
a certain guarantee that his judgment would be due to his own individual 
psychology, “‘because there is nothing of which he is more informed than 
about his own unconscious.” Jung is faced finally with the problem he seeks 
to avoid, because the classification of persons into these types can only be done 
upon interpretation of both the behaviour and the self-report of the individual. 
Jung believes “other equally ‘true’ explanations of the psychic process can 
still be advanced.” It is impossible to demonstrate conclusively to what type 
any given individual belongs while such determining factors as the ‘object’ 
and the ‘observer’ are not clearly defined or delimited; further, his types 
cannot be determined on the basis of an individual case nor from the summa- 
tion of individual cases, there is an element in the concept of the individual 
which points beyond the individual. 

Psychodiaqnostik, as understood by Rorschach and Klages, does not depart 
greatly from Jung’s initial concepts; the former utilizes ‘ink-skeletons’ in a 
diagnostic apperception experiment and finds his subjects can be grouped 
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into an ‘Fb-type’ who give ‘colour-answers’ and a ‘B-type’ who give 
‘Kinaesthetic answers’; the Fb-type are practically identical with the extravert, 
the B-type with the introvert type. Jung and Rorschach disagree as to the 
constituents of the two types above mentioned but utilize the same name, 
e.g. for the latter introversion means ‘the turning in towards oneself,’ it may 
be active or passive (catatonia), fixed (schizophrenia) or mobile (normal), 
2.€. introversion may be a process or a state of mind. 

Klages’ ‘ Psychodiagnostik’ is based on graphology, his aim is to establish 
a “science of expression.’ He holds that the distinction between ‘actions’ 
and ‘expressive movements’ is superficial and that it is wrong to assume 
that the latter have a higher symptomatic action than other movements. 
There are certain ‘tendencies to expression’ 7', and certain tendencies to 
resist and to inhibit W, the relation of these two (the ‘reagibility’ R) represents 
the temperament: T divided by W equals R. (The average amount of T 
and W are considered to be constant.) The ‘personal reagibility’ indicates the 
‘structure’ of the character, not its quality. A sanguine or a phlegmatic 
temperament differ in R, so there is here a type-distinction in Klages’ sense, 
but in a melancholic or a choleric type there are not different degrees of 
‘reagibility.’ 

Jaensch (Marburg Institute of Psychology) tries to establish a relation 
between the eidetic type and ‘general bio-types.’ The ‘eidetiker’ are persons 
who, after looking at an object attentively for a while, do not immediately 
afterwards have ‘an ordinary visual memory-image’ but a ‘perceptual 
memory-image’ (Anschauungshild, AB), they do not imagine they see, they 
are able to see the object after exposure or after a considerable lapse of time. 
Urbantschitsch held that this capacity flourished in pathological cases, Jaensch 
and his pupils made a survey to ascertain the correlation. The importance of 
this study for our present purpose lies in the fact that in Jaensch’s view 
psychological type determinants may be selected for their capacity to repre- 
sent developmental stages of the individual; he does not make comparison 
of developed personalities but of personality-developments. The ‘perceptual 
memory-images’ are placed in the hierarchy of memory between after-images 
Al and memory-images MI. He holds that the eidetiker differs somatically 
from other persons, and divides them into Basedow B and Tetany T groups, 
with intermediate BT types. The tetany group are nearer to the after-image 
sTowp and the Basedow and Basedow-tetany groups nearer to the ‘seen-image’ 

TOU p of individuals. The Basedows are characterized by the ordinary Graves’ 
disease symptoms in mild form, the tetany people by strong excitability of the 
Peripheral nerves to galvanic and mechanical stimuli. The eidetic theories 
are applied to philology, ethnology and psychiatry, Kroh holding that they 
are of service in distinguishing psychopathic types. 
retschmer assumes a more or less definite relationship between psychical 
and physical. He finds two great types ‘schizothymics’ and ‘eyclothymics’ 
these are ‘general bio-types’). Between the schizothymics and schizophrenics 
are the schizoids, between the cyclothymics and the circular psychoses are 
the ‘ewcloid’ people. His interest is in constitutional factors, i.e. the sum of all 
indivicdual characteristics which rest on heredity. His concept is psycho- 
physical, resting on the one hand on psychiatric classification, on the other 
on bodily measurements. Kretschmer is not dismayed by the not infrequent 
clinica] difficulty in making a diagnosis between the two kinds of psychosis, 
and though he ordains for the physical examination a vast number of detailed 
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marks and measurements (they are all ‘visually describable signs’), at the 
end of it all he regards his type as an empirically demonstrable common 
denominator. These characteristics are expressed as definite average values, 
7.e. in average bodily measurements. Of the bodily types there are four: 
asthenic, athletic, pyknic and dysplastic. There is a ‘plain biological affinity’ 
between the asthenic, athletic and certain dysplastics and the psychic dis- 
positions of the schizophrenics, while the pyknic is related to the manic- 
depressive. There are difficulties: (1) Kretschmer admits that the physical 
aspect is due not only to heredity but to environmental factors (lues, T.B., 
nourishment, work) leading to mixture of pyknic and schizophrenic elements 
or to associations of different elements at different times in the individual's 
life; (2) he is not sure whether involutional melancholias and anxiety neurotics 
belong to the circular group; (3) bodily structure and endogenous psychoses 
may be good enough as ‘two guiding paths’ in placing the psychological tem- 
perament doctrine on a firmer basis, but it certainly does not go far enough 
in view of modern knowledge of internal secretions. If the endocrines determine 
the endogenous psychoses we should know not only how temperament is 
affected by blood chemistry but also how they affect the bodily proportions. 
True, the somatic side is ‘ prodigiously complex,’ but has he not over-simplified 
the psychical side? In short, Kretschmer makes no contribution to the specific 
problem of psychological types, his work is deeper than the French: schools 
(‘type musculaire,’ the intuitional, mixed and nervous type, the herbivorous, 
carnivorous and omnivorous types, etc.), but does not attack the essential 
problems of character. 

Ewald uses biological factors as criteria. He distinguishes in a functioning 
cell the ‘biotonus’ dependent on the intensity and tempo of metabolism and its 
specific structure. Temperament is psychic tempo plus ‘Vitalgefiihle,’ cha- 
racter is the kind or quality of psychic reactivity; he finds that the endogenous 
(manic-depressive) psychoses correspond to the first and the ‘reactive’ (psycho- 
genous) psychoses belong to the second class. Mania and melancholia only 
differ in tempo and intensity, qualitative changes are not to be expected; the 
psychogenous psychoses are ‘diseases of character.’ He therefore distinguishes 
two temperaments, hypomania or sanguine (active metabolism, active psychic 
tempo, pleasurably toned Vitalgefiihle, gay mood), and the melancholic or 
depressive (low metabolism, slow psychic tempo, unpleasantly toned Vital- 
gefiihle). He regards the biological factors as ‘tremendously complicated’ 
and leaves the task of differentiating the different kinds of psychic reactions 
to the psychologists. 

Kronfeld’s and Birnbaum’s views are also mentioned. 


J. R. 


Ibid. vol. Lx1u1, pp. 238-45, March 1926. 


L. Prerce Ciarx, A Study of the Psychogenesis of Confirmed Stammerers. 
The hereditary factor is important but uncertain and confusing if applied 
to all cases. These persons rarely exhibit speech defect at the beginning of the 
acquirement of speech, this explains the multiplicity of alleged precipitating 
factors. No single outline of personality can be drawn for them as for the 
manic-depressive, praecox or epileptic. The speech defect appears as soon as 
they beyin to talk ‘in any large social sense,’ 7.e. as soon as they leave the home 
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circle to mingle with others, they cannot speak because their organs still 
work on a behaviour pattern subserving another purpose—nutrition. The 
nursing movements of the stammerer get thrown in upon speech expression, 
due to oral fixation and identification with the mother ‘physically and 
spiritually.’ Turning to details: the hissing sibilant stammer is a copying of 
the sound of micturition, the explosive discharge of flatus, but before all is 
the act of sucking and swallowing: the first process is the co-ordination of 
tongue and lips, in the second the infant rolls and forces back the bolus of 
foud to the pharynx, thus allowing the vermicular grasp of the pharyngeal 
muscles to act upon it, in the initial part of the second act the tongue takes 
up & position exactly reproducing the syllabications of the stammerer, in the 
latter part of the second stage all the pharyngeal muscles act so that when this 
movement is carried over to speech a deep guttural stuttering is produced. 
There may be fixations at anal-erotism causing perversion of speech. Under 
stress of emotion there is the crudest reversion to sucking movements. Stam- 
merers evolve a jargon before they attempt normal speech, a midway speech 
between the baby’s lisp and normal utterance, they give up the midway 
speech only with difficulty; under excitement they return to the jargon. 
Narcissism ig the obstacle to successful therapy owing to incapacity for sus- 
tained transference. The excessive timidity is traced to castration anxiety. 
(Autobiography of patient given as illustration of author’s thesis.) Summary: 
stummerers are oral erotics, but oral character anomalies are interwoven with 
other reaction formations against anal and urinary erotism, hence the clinical 
varieties. In treatment the ‘phantasy method’ should be employed. 

J.R. 


Itid. vol. Lx1v, pp. 125-43, Aug. 1926. 


_ Hetce Lunpaowm, Ph.D., Constitutional Psychological Factors in ‘ Func- 
honal’ Psychoses. Influenced by McDougall’s paper, “‘Suggestion towards a 
Theory of Manic-Depressive Insanity” (this Journal, v, iii), the author divides 
personality traits into Altrocentric (Extrospective, Extroactive, Sympathetic 
or Altruistic) and Egocentric (Introspective, Seclusive, Egotistic), or A- and 

‘tendencies, the former being part of the cycloid, the latter of the schizoid 
constitution. These tendencies “distribute conative tendencies among the 
iffe rent instincts”; the A-tendencies further the race, the E- the individual. 

Unlike Jung’s extravert and introvert tendencies, the A- and E- exert a 
Censorship over the instincts, the A- favours “‘gregariousness, curiosity, sex 
and parental instinct and what not,” the E- the self-assertive while with- 

Tawing energy from the self-submissive instinct. McDougall regards the 
two phases of manic-depressive insanity as the predominance in each phase 
ot only one single instinct, the self-assertive and the self-submissive. The 
author regards the depressed phase as a disfavouring of the gregarious and 
Curlosz ty instinct, while in mania there is an increase of the E- group. In a 
Constitutional schizoid there is exaggeration of E-. A strong A- does not 
€ven im a cycloid lead to insanity because “the capacity of sympathy will 
alwayss help the sufferer to forget himself in his relation to others.” 

J.R. 
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Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. x x1, No.1, pp. 38-51, April 1926. 


J.B. Eacan, Is Instinct an Entity? The writer regards instinct as belonging 
to the class of reflexes, habits and emotions, to be regarded not as a type of 
response in itself but a cliché representing a composite of responses; the word 
instinct is a bad term for something else. Thus fear and anger (Drever) are 
not instincts but responses, likewise breathing, fatigue, etc. (Woodworth); 
if carried to the logical conclusion on Woodworth’s argument pancreatic 
secretion would be an instinct. The author considers that some instincts are 
indistinguishable from habits, others from emotions, and doubts whether the 
instinct of love can usefully be distinguished from the emotion of love, it 
makes little difference if suckling is called a reflex or an instinct. Bernard 
found references to over 5000 different classes of instincts! From the jumble 
three meanings can be separated, (i) a typical pattern of activity, (ii) a force 
behind the activity, (iii) a neural disposition underlying the activity (7.e. not 
a force but a pathway). One view is to regard instinct as a stimulus-response 
process, another to put it in terms of the end achieved. Berman analyses 
Instinctive activity into four steps, (a) reception of stimulus, (b) endocrine 
hyperemia, (c) autonomic tensions, (d) conduct to relieve this tension; this 
is Kempf’s outline too, only he calls it emotional reaction. Wherr dealing with 
very complicated reflexes, chain-reflexes, it is hard to distinguish instinct 
response from reflex response. Taking the view above, (i), that instinct is an 
activity with certain characteristics, the author finds place for acquired powers, 
2.e€. habits, and so can weigh the balance between inherited and acquired 
factors which Pillsbury’s definition of instinct as “‘all acts whose conditions 
are inherited” does not. It is better to explain individual instincts than 
instinct itself; if this is done all that has been classed under the term will be 
found to classify under emotions or habits or reflexes. 

J. R. 


Ibid. No. 2, pp. 120-34, July-Sept. 1926. 


Epna Herpsreper, Measuring Introversion and Extraversion. Using 
Freyd’s 54 specific traits characteristic of introversion and extraversion (Max 
Freyd, “‘Introverts and Extraverts,” Psych. Rev. xxx, 74-87, Jan. 1924) 
upon 900 University students (who were asked to furnish yes or no or doubtful 
answers to the questions, filling in the questionnaire themselves and getting 
two fellow-students to do the like for them), the authoress found that the 
individuals did not fall into two distinct classes but into a single group having 
the normal probability curve, the ‘type’ 7. and e. being merely representatives 
of extremes of behaviour. No cases scored + 54 or — 54 (which would indicate 
complete 2. or e.), the average was — 11-26, indicating a tendency to extra- 
version. Results also showed that on the individual’s view of himself he was 
more 7. than his associates judged him to be (due perhaps to a temporary 7. 
during the self-examination), also that there was more agreement between 
self-ratings and associates’ ratings than between associates’ ratings and 
associates’ ratings. The diagnostic value of the scale is interesting, with the 
exception of six of the questions analysis of the returns shows that any one 
of the questions does what the list as a whole does, indicating that individually 
and collectively the traits represent a fairly definite attitude or reaction 
tendency and that extremes represent opposite modes of reaction. It remains 
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to give samples of the 54 traits, this can best be done at random: 12. Blushes 
frequently, is self-conscious; 9. Prefers to work alone rather than with people, 
prefers to work at tasks that do not bring him into contact with people; 
19. Is outspoken, says what he considers the truth regardless of how others 
may take it; 41. Is absent-minded; 32. Derives enjoyment from writing about 
himself; 36. Is reticent and retiring, does not talk spontancously. 

J. R. 


Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, vol. xv, No. 2, pp. 151-72, Feb. 1926. 


Wiituiam McDoueatt, The Oedipus Complex. An Attempt to Estimate its 
Role and Importance. The O.C. is the principal chasm dividing freudians from 
the rest, and though there is a certain amount of truth in the theory of the 
Q.C. it has been greatly exaggerated. A successful attempt to diminish its 
importance would narrow the chasm, which is unhealthy and tends to bring 
psychology into disrepute. All freudians accept the theory but in widely 
different forms. 

Thus “‘a peculiarity of [Kempf’s] teaching is that he makes the Oedipus 
situation responsible for the development of homosexuality,” whereas Fliigel 
regards it as playing a part in heterosexual development. MacCurdy, though 
a bold critic, accepts the O.C. wholeheartedly, but redeems it from silliness 
by assuming that it is not an unconscious memory but an unconscious fabrica- 
tion, t.e. not a definite part of the mental organization formed in infancy and 
persisting through life, but rather a tendency fabricated in the unconscious at 
or after puberty, itis for him not a wish but a tendency only. Fliigel anticipates 
Freud in postulating an innate incest barrier against an innate incest desire. 
Freud’s explanation in “‘ Homosexuality in a Woman” (publ. in 1920) is surely 
a most devious course of the libido, even the deviousness does not tax credulity 
so much as the statement that the case was one of inborn homosexuality, which 
as usual became fixed and unmistakably manifest only after puberty. One of 
Freud’s greatest merits is his courage to develop and then make radical changes 
in his teaching. The present great change is that he now thinks the O.C. has 
no existence in the normal adolescent and adult because it is more than 
repressed, it is destroyed and abrogated in the formation of the super-ego. 
The author thinks that Freud now admits a view that he himself has long 
held, but cannot see why the freudians do not all acknowledge that the O.C. 
is really only operative in abnormally sexed persons, for if normal adults do 
not have it why does Freud assume that it occurs in infancy? Why not acknow- 
ledge that only a relatively small number have it? Also, why do normal people 
have Oedipus dreams if the O.C. has become extinguished by lack of success, 
has come to an end, has undergone abrogation and dissolution? If this was 
frankly avowed Fteud’s teaching would be simplified, we should not then 
have to assume that normal development in boys depended on a castration 
threat and a homosexual desire for their father. 

J.R. 


Ibid. vol. xvi, No. 4, pp. 395-413, Oct. 1926. 


Wn A. Waite, The Language of Schizophrenia. On the basic assumption 
that schizophrenia is a regression psychosis and that there are retrogressive 
steps in the use of thought and language implying ‘disintegration,’ the author 
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holds that the language of schizophrenia is a lower order of abstraction than 
that used by the normal adult. But the words used in the lower thought 
categories are the same as used in higher thought categories, this discrepancy 
in meaning makes it hard to understand schizophrenic utterances (e.g. the 
magical use of words) even normal adults are not free from this sense of power 
in words as such when feeling for example that because there is a word there 
must be a thing corresponding to it. ‘‘ The reversal of the law of development 
In schizophrenia also accounts, in part at least, for hallucinations,” regression 
leads to concrete perceptual configurations. ‘“‘In this degradation of speech 
to a lower level of abstraction it must be remembered that analysis and 
synthesis are ambivalent opposites which do not exist at opposite poles but 
go along side by side—the parallel path of opposites. Every analysis means 
a synthesis—every synthesis means an analysis.” The pleasure principle is 
revealed in lalling, echolalia, verbigeration, perseveration, etc., further under- 
standing of the oral zone components of sexual pleasure may help in explaining 
these distortions of speech. The combination of sounds may also be influenced 

by combination of erotisms from other sphincters. 
J.R. 


Archivio Generale di Neurologia, Psichiatria e Psicoanalisi, 
June 25, 1926. 


This number is dedicated to Sigmund Freud, on the completion of his 
seventieth year, by the Italian Psychoanalytical Society, and contains articles 
by Prof. Levi-Bianchini, Doctor Edoardo Weiss, and Doctor Giovanni Dalma, 
on aspects of Psychoanalysis. 

Lrvi-BIANCHINI contributes ‘‘ Freud and Psychoanalysis,” a short resume 
of the history of the psychoanalytic doctrines. He also contributes an in- 
teresting short paper—founded on an autobiographical sketch by the subject— 
on sexual memory, mysticism and clairvoyance in a child, whose conscious 
memories date back to the age of 12 or 13 months. The subject has a distinct 
recollection of having been given the breast by his mother when he was a 
year old, on his return from the country, where he had previously been nursed 
by a peasant woman, of whom he has no recollection whatever. Between 18 
and 24 months he remembers being taken in his nurse’s arms to a circus, where 
the extreme décolletage of a girl performer gave rise to the desire to suck and 
to attach himself to her breasts. This impulse remained so strong in him that 
the circus episode decided the direction of his erotic feelings in his first coitus 
(with this same nurse) at the age of 13, and was always consciously the founda- 
tion of most of his erotic fantasies. 

At the age of two he was consciously attracted by a small girl to whom 
he offered flowers which he had picked in the garden. 

Between the ages of four and ten he had mystic promptings to prophetic 
prayer with regard to the future of his family, in whose presence he prayed 
aloud on their behalf. At seven he experienced an orgasm while at exercise 
in the gymnasium. At 13 puberty was complete and he knew the full 
force of sexual desire. He felt a strong contrast and conflict between sexuality 
and his spiritual longings, over which the sexual impulse soon predominated. 

The subject, who is thus able consciously to recollect and reconstruct the 
course of his early psycho-sexual development, has not been analysed, is now 
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married and a father, and but for an increasing tendency towards mysticism, 
is apparently in every way normal and healthy, regular and ordinary in his 
way of living. He is a man of culture, leaning specially to music and to poetry. 

Prof. Levi-Bianchini concludes from these and other instances that the 
‘sexual sentiment’ can exist independently and outside of genital maturation; 
can co-exist with genital atrophy or insufficiency; and can persist after the 
extinction of genital physical functions. 

Weiss writes on psychoanalytic symbolism, giving many interesting In- 
stances from his own medical experience. He considers that the symbols 
found in psychoanalysis are of an archaic nature and origin. “The present 
can be neither understood nor correctly evaluated unless it is considered as 
the result of an historical process....The species and the individual are his- 
torical products, but our consciousness only registers a small part of our 
individual story; our individual and collective history is faithfully conserved 
in our organic structure and in our instinctive activities, yet of this our con- 
sciousness still only registers an infinitesimal part.” 

He finds that the ideas expressed in symbols are very few and very simple 
and fundamental, by reason of this archaic origin—life and death, birth, 
parturition and pregnancy, people in general without distinction of sex, man, 
woman, father, mother, children; the sexual organs without distinction of sex, 
the masculine and feminine sexual organs and the breasts, sexual excitement, 
erection, the sexual act and onanism. These few ideas, however, are now 
represented by a great number of images derived from our daily experience. 

Dama has an article on “‘ Psychoanalysis and Experimental Psychology,” 
in which he puts forward the suggestion that Freud’s theories, starting from 
the psychogenetic and psychodynamic standpoint, arrive at identical formula- 
tions with those of Tanzi, Jaensch, Varendonck and Ziehen, starting from the 
anatomical, physiological and experimental points of view. 


M. E. Burke. 


THE FORUM OF EDUCATION, vol. 11, No. 3. 


E. J. G. Braprorp, Can Present Scholastic Standards be Maintained? An 
Erperimental Enquiry. A suggestive and important although tentative enquiry 
into the interplay of the selective action of present scholastic standards and 
the differential birth-rate. It is concluded that ‘there is a very considerable 
amount of circumstantial evidence in favour of the contention that the present 
scholastic standards cannot be maintained indefinitely in face of present social 
tendencies.” 


SUSAN ISAACS. 
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